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Commission  Gets  New  Look 

THERE  are  four  new  faces  among  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  as  a  resuU  of  recent 
appointments  by  Governor  Linwood  Holton  to  fill  va- 
cancies that  have  occurred  during  1971.  Together  with  Doctor 
Allan  Hoffman  of  Danville  who  was  appointed  earlier,  the  new 
appointees  bring  the  total  turnover  on  the  ten  member  Com- 
mission to  five  members  since  last  December. 

Dolph  Hays,  Arlington,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Arkansas  who  moved  to 
Virginia  in  1941  and  has  practiced 
law  in  the  state  since  1947.  He  en- 
listed in  the  Army  in  1942  as  a 
private  and  was  discharged  in  1946 
as  a  major,  and  a  graduate  of  The 
Adjutant  General  School  of  Ad- 
ministration. He  has  been  active 
in  numerous  civic  organizations, 
and  currently  is  a  member  of  the 
Arlington  County  Bar  Association, 
Virginia  State  Bar,  and  Board  of 
Directors  of  Northern  Virginia 
Regional  Park  Authority. 


Ralph  L.  Weaver,  Stuarts  Draft, 
is  owner  and  president  of  the 
Weaver  Insurance  Agency,  Inc., 
Waynesboro,  and  vice-president  of 
North  American  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, Richmond.  He  is  Director  of 
the  Waynesboro  Game  and  Fish 
Protective  Association,  and  also 
holds  memberships  and  director- 
ships in  a  number  of  civic,  business 
and  church  organizations. 


William  H.  West,  Locksley 
Farm,  Millwood,  is  vice-president 
of  the  Farmers  and  Merchants 
National  Bank  of  Winchester,  and 
has  other  business  interests  in  the 
area.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Winchester 
Memorial  Hospital.  An  enthusiastic 
bird  hunter  and  fisherman,  he  has 
pursued  these  sports  all  over  most 
of  North  and  South  America.  He 
also  is  an  archery  enthusiast. 

Richard  E.  Watkins,  Curies  Neck 
Farm,  Richmond,  is  vice-president 
of  one  of  the  largest  dairy  opera- 
tions in  Virginia,  and  high  on  his 
list  of  outdoor  interests  are  the 
management  and  hunting  of  water- 
fowl for  which  Curies  Neck  has 
long  been  famous.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Audubon  Society, 
a  member  and  sponsor  of  Ducks 
a  member  of  the 
City    Sportsmen's 


Unlimited,  and 
Varina-Charles 
Club. 


Mr.  West  was  appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  A. 
Ree  Ellis,  Waynesboro,  who  died  in  office.  Mr.  Hays,  Mr. 
Watkins  and  Mr.  Weaver  were  appointed  to  replace  Homer 
G.  Bauserman,  Jr.,  Arlington,  Dr.  Custis  L.  Coleman,  Rich- 
mond, and  Richard  F.  Beirne  HI,  Covington,  whose  terms 
expired. 


LETTERS 


Catfish  on  a  Fly 

I  don't  know  how  unusual  the  occurrence 
may  be  to  catch  a  large  channel  catfish  on  a 
popping  bug,  to  others  maybe,  but  to  me  it  is 
most  unusual. 


See  photograph  of  myself  holding  my  fly 
rod  and  fish.  The  catfish  weighed  2  pounds 
8  ounces,  and  measured  21  inches.  He  struck 
a  medium  sized  red  and  white  popping  bug 
late  in  the  evening  of  June  30th  in  shallow 
water.  His  strike  was  savage,  sounding  like 
someone  dropping  a  large  cinder  block  into 
a  pool.  As  normal  for  channel  catfish  he  put 
up  a  spirited  fight ;  it  took  some  five  minutes 
of  very  careful  play  just  to  get  him  up 
enough  to  see  him.  During  all  this  time  I 
had  visions  of  the  first  20  pound  largemouth 
ever  to  come  out  of  Virginia  waters. 

After  weighing  and  measuring,  we  released 
him  alive.  I  hope  to  catch  him  again.  The 
other  gentleman  in  the  photograph,  Avalone 
Marchant  of  Alexandria,  was  with  me,  and 
netted  the  fish. 

The  fish  was  caught  in  Occoquan  reservoir, 
8:45  p.m.,  June  30,  1971.  He  was  weighed  at 
the  Sandy  Run  Marina. 

We  think  your  magazine  is  the  greatest. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Richard  C.  Martin 
Alexandria 

Reduce  Traffic 

I  was  reading  the  November  issue  of  Vir- 
ginia IVildlife  the  other  day  and  ran  across 
Mr.  H.  A.  Trumbo's  article  about  controlled 
roads. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  sincere  belief 
that  many  roads  along  the  trout  streams  and 
in  the  game  management  areas  should  be 
closed  year-round  except  for  such  access  as 
is  necessary  for  fish  stocking,  game  manage- 
ment and  fire  protection.  Several  years  ago 
I  hunted  the  Huber  tract  in  Highland  County 
and  found  nothing  but  trash  of  every  descrip- 
tion. It  is  my  feeling  that  over-utilization  of 
roads  by  vehicles  results  in  harassment  and 
dispersal  of  game  population  and  a  good  bit 
of  illegal  road  hunting. 

I  hope  the  Commission  will  see  fit  to  con- 
tinue to  reduce  vehicle  access  into  hunting 
areas  as  I  think  some  areas  should  be  left 
for  the  hunter  or  fisherman  who  is  willing 
to  walk  and  have  as  his  reward  fishing  and 
hunting  unspoiled  by  trash  and  the  passage 
of  vehicles. 

Franklin  J.  Carter 
Richmond 


Squirrels:  No.  1  Game  Target 


By  BILL  COCHRAN 

Roanoke 


FOR  some  people,  fall  means  football  games,  color- 
ful leaves  and  red  apples,  but  to  Billy  Leonard,  and 
hundreds  like  him,  it  means  just  one  thing — 
squirrel  hunting.  To  him,  it's  the  most  exacting  and 
exciting  pastime  of  all.  It's  as  dramatic  and  difficult  as 
going  after  a  long-bearded  turkey  or  a  heavy-racked 
buck. 

Thousands  of  other  outdoorsmen  across  the  state 
feel  much  the  same  way.  According  to  the  latest  Vir- 
ginia Game  Commission  survey,  more  people  spend 
more  time  hunting  squirrels  than  any  other  game  spe- 
cies in  the  state.  Few,  though,  have  developed  as  in- 
teresting" and  successful  techniques  as  has  Leonard,  a 
young  man  from  Bedford  County.  Let's  follow  him 
on  a  typical  hunt : 

The  day  for  Leonard  begins  early.  He  likes  to  get 
into  the  woods  about  the  time  dawn  breaks  and  the 
whippoorwills  give  up  their  calling  and  the  crows  take 
over.  This  is  especially  important  during  the  early  sea- 
son. Often,  the  best  hunting  time,  then,  is  the  first  hour 
of  light.  Squirrels  are  moving  from  and  to  their  den 
trees  in  nut-cutting  activities.  During  the  early  fall,  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  the  sun  by  mid-morning  to  lx\'ir 
down  like  a  searchlight,  drying  the  dew-dampened 
leaves  and  making  the  woods  noisy  for  stalking.  What's 
worse,  the  heat  makes  the  scjuirrels  less  venturesome. 

Leonard's  technique  is  to  have  liagged  all  the  squir- 
rels he  desires  by  then,  and  be  moving  out  of  the  woods 
toward  home.  For  those  who  muff  their  chance  during 
the  early  ])art  of  the  day,  they  may  be  consoled  In'  the 


Leonard's  crouched  stalk  takes  him  in  a  slow  moving,  listening/ 
looking  pace. 


With  several  squirrels  already  bagged,  Leonard  goes  after  an- 
other one. 


fact  that  the  last  coujjle  hours  before  dark  constitute  the 
second  best  time  for  s(|uirrel  hunting. 

A  neat  gun  for  pcjpping  squirrels,  one  which  many 
hunters  take  delight  in,  is  a  .22  rifle  mounted  with  a 
three  to  four  ])ower  scope  and  loaded  with  long  rifle 
cartridges.  This  package  makes  a  sporty,  accurate  out- 
fit for  filling  the  stew  pot,  and  having  high-{|uality  fun 
doing  it,  too.  Rut  Leonard's  ecjuipment  differs  some- 
what, lie  uses  an  iron-sighted,  bolt-action  .22  rifle 
loaded  with  solid-point  shorts — that's  right,  shorts. 

"Shooting  shorts  cuts  down  on  noise,"  he  explains. 
"I've  killed  as  many  as  three  or  four  stpiirrels  in  a 
single  tree.  It  doesn't  scare  them.  They  keep  on  feed- 
ing." Leonard  also  finds  that  the  low  noise  factor  is 
appreciated  by  the  landowners.  He  claims,  too,  that  the 
shorts  are  more  accurate  than  long  rifle  rounds  at  short 
range,  where  most  of  his  shots  are  taken. 

Leonard  is  a  strong  believer  in  the  adage  that  ])rac- 
tici'  makes  perfect.  He  often  takes  ])ractice  shots  to 
keep  his  eye  keen.  A  favorite  target  is  a  walnut  hanging 
in  a  tree.  "They  are  about  the  size  of  a  squirrel's  head. 
1  always  practice  shooting  offhand.   \'ou  can't  always 
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Most  shots  are  taken  offhand,  with  an  iron-sighted  .22. 

find  a  rest  for  your  gun  when  hunting,  so  it  pays  to 
practice  with  this  in  mind."  Leonard  carefully  forms  a 
piece  of  tinfoil  around  his  front  sight  so  it  will  show  up 
better  in  the  shadows  of  the  woods. 

An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  terrain  pays  oB'  in 
heavy  game  bags,  Leonard  believes.  He  concentrates  on 
the  lowland  thickets,  places  other  hunters  often  pass 
by.  "Squirrels  seem  to  feel  safer  in  the  thickets."  And 
there  is  an  abundance  of  nuts  and  berries  for  them  there. 
"They  cut  t)Ut  the  thickets  first  as  they  move  up."  Such 
spots  aren't  easy  to  penetrate ;  thus  Leonard  has  certain 
stalking  routes  he  follows.  Many  times,  he'll  hunt 
through  one  area,  let  it  rest  for  about  30  minutes  to  an 
hour,  then  cover  the  same  territory  again.  "Squirrels 
don't  all  feed  at  the  same  time.  Often  some  will  move 
in  later  than  others." 

Leonard  makes  good  use  of  infantry  tactics.  He 
wears  camouflage  clothing  and  soft,  quiet  walking 
boots.  Often  moving  along  in  a  crouched  position,  he 
is  careful  to  place  his  feet  where  they  make  the  least 
noise.  He  moves  at  a  slow-walking,  listening,  looking 
pace  covering  more  ground  than  many  hunters.  He  de- 
pends as  much  on  his  ears  as  his  eyes,  straining  to  pick 
up  such  sounds  as  a  squirrel  barking,  the  unusual  rus- 
tling of  leaves,  a  nut  being  ground  between  sharp  teeth, 
hulls  falling  to  the  leaves.  He  also  takes  advantage  of 
such  noise  to  cover  the  sounds  of  his  own  movements 
during  the  stalk. 

When  a  bowing  tree  offers  a  rifle  rest,  Leonard  takes  advantage 

of  it. 


There  is  only  one  aiming  point,  as  far  as  Leonard  is 
concerned,  and  that's  the  head  and  neck.  He'll  exert 
considerable  effort  in  stalking,  watching"  and  waiting,  in 
order  to  get  head  shots,  or  at  least  a  crack  at  the  neck. 
"LU  work  on  one  squirrel  for  30  minutes  sometimes. 
Occasionally  you  can  make  a  little  racket  in  the  leaves, 
just  enough  to  make  them  suspicious,  and  they'll  raise 
their  head  up.  Squirrels  have  a  lot  of  curiosity.  It  will 
give  you  a  better  shot." 

When  a  squirrel  is  running,  often  Leonard  will  wave 
his  hand  slightly,  a  trick  that  many  times  will  get  the 
nutcracker  to  stop  and  offer  a  better  target.  Some  sea- 
sons, when  squirrels  are  both  scarce  and  spooky,  he 
occasionally  will  take  a  shot  at  a  moving  target.  When 
he  does,  he  fires  with  both  eyes  open,  shotgun  style.  At 
all  times,  Leonard  governs  himself  with  strict  safety 
rules. 

The  big  thrill  of  squirrel  hunting  to  Leonard  is  get- 
ting close  to  these  bushytail  creatures,  which  are  both 
wise  and  wily.  Through  concentration  and  strict  at- 
tention to  detail,  he  has  gained  the  ability  to  see  squir- 
rels where  others  can't.  A  head  peering  around  a  tree 
trunk,  a  tail  hanging  down  from  a  clump  of  leaves,  a 
knot  on  a  liml)  that  doesn't  look  right ;  these  are  the 
things  he  looks  for. 

Other  sportsmen  in  various  degrees  strive  for  the 
same  objectives.  Some  become  experts  like  Leonard. 
Others  are  content  to  take  the  old  scattergun  off  the 
rack  a  couple  times  a  year  and  reap  a  mess  of  squirrels 
for  the  pot.  All  have  fun. 

The  eating  after  a  hunt  is  a  delightful  part  of  squir- 
rel hunting  in  the  minds  of  many  sportsmen.  One  of 
the  keen  rewards  of  the  sport  is  fried  squirrel  and 
steaming  gravy.  Partake  of  such  a  treat,  and  there  will 
be  little  wonderment  as  to  why  squirrels  are  the  No.  1 
game  target  in  Virginia. 


When  the  early  fall  sun  begins  bearing  down  like  a  searchlight, 
Leonard  is  headed  for  home. 
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THE  YEAR  THE 
WILD  ONES  WON 

By  EILEEN  LAMBERT 

Luray 

Photos  by  Darwin  Lambert 

A  FEW  days  after  we  moved  into  our  old  Virginia 
log  house  we  became  aware  of  deer  harvesting 
windfalls  in  the  ancient  apple  orchard.  Shapely 
antlers  rose  above  the  jungle  of  undergrowth,  then 
dropped.  One  morning,  when  I  glanced  up  from  a  table- 
refinishing  project  in  the  back  yard,  a  doe  was  watching 
me,  so  near  T  could  see  her  long  eyelashes.  After  several 
breathless  minutes  she  stamped  a  delicate  hoof  and 
walked  with  slow  dignity  back  into  the  forest,  and  I 
saw  she  had  a  crippled  leg. 

Hope  of  intimacy  with  wildlife  had  helped  bring  us 
to  live  in  this  clearing"  in  our  sixty-five  acre  forest 
cuddled  against  Shenandoah  National  Park.  But  there 
were  problems. 

Before  dawn  (^ne  late-autumn  night  we  sleepily  heard 
something  go  bump  at  the  back  door.  Only  after  break- 
fast did  we  find  the  stoop  pulled  away  from  the  house 
and  large  bear  tracks  in  the  exposed  dirt — within  ten 
feet  of  the  beehive  in  our  dining  room  wall.  Now  wor- 
ried not  merely  about  the  bees  but  for  the  safety  of  our 
house,  we  took  the  step  that,  we  see  now,  would  in- 
evitably dramatize  our  human  ambivalence  toward  the 
wild. 

We  adopted  a  gentle-eyed,  shepherd-type  pup  and 
hoped  we  could  teach  him  to  alert  us  to  visitors  of  all 
varieties,  but  not  to  chase  them  away.  Sourdough  was 
smart  and  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for  human  afi^ec- 
tion.  Invariably  w^hen  we  petted  him  his  knees  grew 
weak  and  he  collapsed  in  ecstasy. 

I  was  watching  deer  from  the  kitchen  window  when 
he  first  barked,  then  charged.  T  rapped  the  window  and 
shouted,  "No,  Sourdough!"  He  retreated  to  his  dog- 
house. Though  instinct  tended  to  persist  in  defending 
territory,  a  dozen  or  so  window-taps  later  he  was,  with 
fair  consistency,  giving  only  one  small  bark  to  announce 
deer,  then  holding  back  from  the  chase. 

But  complications  came  in  due  course.  At  two  a.m. 
one  spring  morning  he  exploded  with  such  furious  bark- 
ing we  leaped  from  bed  and  spotlighted  him  from  a 
second-story  window.  He  seemed  to  be  barking  at  the 
house.  Then  a  black  blob  moved  from  the  house-shadow 
into  moonlight.  Now  what?  Would  our  sensitive  dog 
know  enough  to  retreat?  But  bruin  ignored  him,  calmly 
exploring  other  parts  of  the  yard,  fortunately  not  catch- 
ing honey  scent,   before  disappearing  into  the  forest. 

We  started  a  garden,  anticipating  home  grown  delec- 
tables,  and  to  help  cut  living  costs.  I  remember  other 
dogs  and  other  gardens  and  conflict  about  whose  priv- 
ilege it  was  to  dig.  Sourdough  obviously  wanted  to 
help,  but  a  few  "no's"  and  window-taps  convinced  him 
our  garden  was  off-limits. 


An  inquisitive  doe,  so  close  I  could  see  her  eyelashes. 

Bears  came  every  two  or  three  weeks  during  the 
summer.  Typical  was  an  incident  near  the  Tadpool. 
Barking  and  growling  wickedly,  Sourdough  (who  now 
weighed  nearly  fifty  pounds)  rushed  that  bear,  causing 
the  two-hundred-pounds-plus  creature  to  flee  and  start 
up  an  apple  tree.  Then,  as  if  suddenly  remembering  it 
was,  after  all,  a  bear,  it  turned  and  chased  Sourdough — 
who  fled  houseward.  Before  we  had  to  decide  whether 
or  not  to  open  the  door,  the  intruder,  pride  now  re- 
stored, abandoned  the  charge  and  went  on  about  its 
beary  business.  This  pattern  repeated  many  times,  dog 
and  bear  keeping  a  respectful  fifteen  feet  between  them. 

One  night  when  my  husband  and  I  were  both  busy, 
Sourdough  kept  barking  so  insistently  I  felt  annoyed 
because  Darwin  didn't  investigate.  At  last  T  aimed  a 
spotlight  out  a  front  window.  Two  pairs  of  big  eyes 
flashed  back.  "Sweetheart!"  I  yelled.  "They're  big  as 
cows !" 

"Cows?!"  A  cow  could  wreck  the  garden  in  ten 
minutes!  We  spent  half  an  hour  whooping  and  run- 
ning in  dark  woods  to  drive  those  cows  out  our  lower 
gate,  our  behavior  enjoyed,  but  not  imitated,  by  Sour- 
dough— who  obviously  felt  his  duty  done  when  he 
finally  succeeded  in  alerting  us. 

Walking  back,  T  asked  Darwin,  "Why  didn't  you 
check  on  that  barking?" 

"Why — ?  I  thought  it  was  just  another  bear.  Didn't 
you?" 

A  severe  freeze  at  oak-flowering  time  had  eliminated 
much  of  the  year's  mast,  and  the  drought  had  reduced 
wild  browse.  But  thanks  to  our  bucket-brigade  from 
the  Tadpool,  our  garden  continued  lush  into  fall,  and 
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the  ancient  apple  trees,  deep  rooted,  produced  abun- 
dantly, the  aroma  of  ripe  fruit  inviting  hungry  crea- 
tures. Deer  visits  increased  sharply  in  September.  We 
thrilled  to  see  two  frisky  fawns  leap  our  stone  fence  to 
join  their  bent-legged  mother  for  a  windfall  breakfast. 
Sourdough  successfully  ignored  them  but  somehow 
made  a  slight  noise  in  his  house.  The  doe  snorted  and 
all  three  deer  leaped  back  across  the  fence,  white  flags 
high.  We  praised  Sourdough  for  neither  barking  nor 
chasing,  and  his  wagging  tail  acknowledged  our  ap- 
preciation. 

Two  days  later  five  deer  breakfasted  on  fallen  apples. 
That  evening  in  misty  dusk  we  saw  eight  deer  eating- 
apples,  including  two  big  bucks,  one  shedding  velvet. 
Could  Sourdough  tolerate  such  a  mass  invasion — in- 
cluding a  little  buck  with  knobs  barely  visible  in  front 
of  his  oversized  ears  standing  on  hind  legs  and  waving 
forelegs  at  a  big  buck,  then  swinging  his  head  low  in 
mischievous  threat,  drawing  the  big  one  into  playful, 
head-to-head  combat  ?  He  could.  The  dog  was  develop- 
ing defenses  against  embarrassment,  feigning  sleep  dur- 
ing crucial  visits. 

Even  when  a  bold  doe  invaded  the  garden,  Sour- 
dough did  nothing.  Darwin  protested  through  a 
window-screen,  and  the  deer  all  left,  though  not  in  any 
hurry.  "Good  dog,"  Darwin  said  to  the  now  wide 
awake  Sourdough.  "But  you  really  might  chase  them 
out  of  the  garden." 

Educable  though  he  might  be.  Sourdough's  under- 
standing of  words  wasn't  yet  perfect.  That  evening  I 
heard  him  running,  not  barking — in  the  orchard,  not 
the  garden.  When  he  came  strutting  back,  T  asked  what 
he'd  been  doing.  Deeply  offended,  he  slunk  to  his  dog- 
house. Embarrassment  tended  to  turn  off  his  mind. 
How  could  we  teach  him  the  difference  between  garden 
and  orchard? 

Leaves  began  disappearing  from  our  sweet  potato 
vines,  not  a  serious  matter  since  we  knew  the  potatoes 
were  already  large — but  still,  a  warning.  I  turned  on 
the  floodlight  one  bedtime  and  caught  a  doe  in  the 
garden.  Unfair !  Apples  were  still  going  to  waste.  I 
yelled.  She  leaped  and  left.  The  fall  lettuce  began  dis- 
appearing. Our  efforts  to  get  through  to  Sourdough 
merely  deepened  what  we  feared  was  growing  toward 
psychosis — and  was  our  fault.  When  deer  came  now  he 
invariably  retreated  to  his  doghouse,  head  in,  tail  out, 
off  duty. 

We  moved  the  doghouse  out  to  the  edge  of  the 
garden,  theorizing  Sourdough's  mere  presence,  asleep 
or  not,  would  deter  the  deer.  But  the  theory  never  got 
tested.  He  slept,  instead,  on  the  front  lawn  where  he 
couldn't  be  expected  to  notice  intruders  in  either  orchard 
or  garden. 

The  deer  got  bolder.  Two  does  were  in  the  tomatoes 
when  I  turned  on  the  floodlight  at  four  a.m.  I  yelled. 
They  looked  at  me,  then  at  each  other,  and  kept  munch- 
ing. I  padded  out  on  dewy  grass,  flapping  my  arms  and 
yelli-ng.  They  walked  off  twenty  feet  and  stood  there 
together,  watching  me  wave  and  scream.  I  could  ima- 
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Bears  came  every  two  or  three  weeks  during  the  summer. 

gine  one  doe  whispering  to  the  f)ther,  "Hey!  Dig  that, 
will  you?" 

We  were  enjoying  the  wild  animals,  of  course,  and 
there  was  a  low  limit  to  acceptable  escalation  of  the 
war  against  them.  Frost  wasn't  far  off  and  the  remain- 
ing vegatables  weren't  indispensable.  It  was  the  prin- 
ciple. Our  garden,  after  all ! — we'd  toiled  over  it,  nursed 
it.  Late  one  night,  catching  deer  green-mouthed  with 
Swiss  chard,  we  thought  a  really  pointed  demonstration 
might  rehabilitate  our  psychotic  dog.  Sneaking  out  the 
front  door  in  our  night  clothes,  making  sure  we  had 
Sourdough's  attention,  we  rushed  around  the  house 
barking  at  the  guilty  deer.  Sourdough  followed  but 
didn't  take  the  hint.  I  guess  he  already  had  his  doubts 
about  us.  And  the  deer  came  back — soon  as  they  quit 
laughing. 

But  Sourdough  still  protested  bears,  even  for  a  while 
after  they  began  camping  with  us,  not  just  stojiping  by 
on  their  miles-long  circuits.  Twice  one  night  he  com- 
plained vigorously.  We  saw  the  bear  push  him  back — 
with  the  habitual  fifteen-foot  no-animals-land — then  ca- 

(Continued  on  page  23) 

The  bent-legged  doe  and  her  twin  fawns  came  for  apples. 


THE  snapping-  turtle  is  a  paradox.  To  the  biologist 
it  is  a  link  in  the  life  chain,  present  and  past.  To 
the  fish  culturist  he  is  a  predator  and  a  nuisance. 
To  the  student  of  animal  behavior  he  is  an  aggressive 
introvert.  The  naturalist  views  him  with  interest  while 
to  the  gourmet  he  is  the  source  of  certain  gastronomic 
delights. 

Its  range  includes  practically  every  state  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  extends  north  into  the  southern 
provinces  of  Canada.  Except  for  those  who  hunt  it  for 
market  or  for  study,  encounters  with  the  creature  are 
largely  accidental. 

The  shad  fly  hatch  had  come  and  gone.  As  usual, 
trout  were  sluggish  after  the  glut.  For  that  reason  I 
turned  my  attention  to  the  pickerel. 


black  bar  running  through  the  pupil  are  especially  beau- 
tiful. I  admire  the  gold  tleckings  surrounding  the  pupil. 
It  squirms  in  protest  as  I  hold  it  prisoner  between  my 
thumb  and  first  finger.  When  I  place  it  on  the  ground, 
it  retreats  with  an  awkward  haste  that  is  amusing. 

I  walk  on  until  T  come  to  a  mound  of  earth  that 
probably  resulted  from  the  uprooting  of  some  ancient 
tree.  A  movement  causes  me  to  start  aside.  Standing 
high  on  its  legs,  its  serpentine  head  thrust  forward,  is  a 
snapping  turtle.  A  warning  hiss  like  escaping  steam 
comes  from  the  half  opened  mouth.  The  jut  of  the  ugly 
head  and  the  sharp  curve  of  its  hawk  ])illed  upper  jaw 
is  fiercely  suggestive. 

It  stands  protectively  over  a  freshly  excavated  mound 
of  earth.  Behind  the  mound  is  a  cavity.  It  is  roughly 
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Beavers  had  buiU  a  cliain  of  fairly  large  ponds  along 
a  tributary  stream  that  fed  a  swampy  lake.  Pickerel, 
searching  for  s])awning  grounds  along  the  sluggish 
stream,  had  found  the  beaver  ponds.  Small  perch,  min- 
nows and  frogs  were  there  in  numbers.  The  pickerel 
found  the  abundant  forage  and  elected  to  remain  after 
the  duties  of  spawning  were  ended. 

It  had  rained  the  previous  day  and  most  of  the  night. 
It  was  not  the  continuous  downpour  that  marks  the 
rains  of  early  spring  but  the  warm  (lri])])ings  that  set  a 
June  morning  steaming.  The  pungent  smell  of  growing 
things  was  in  the  air.  Birds  welcomed  the  morning 
with  a  rising  volume  of  sound.  The  muffled  drumming 
of  a  grouse  rolls  across  the  woods. 

As  I  followed  a  deer  trail  tliat  led  to  the  ujjper  pond. 
a  number  of  orange  colored  land  forms  of  the  red 
spotted  newt  crept  among  the  fallen  oak  leaves.  I  took 
one  in  my  hand  to  admire  its  bright  coat  dotted  with 
black  bordered  red  spots.  The  eyes  with  their  horizontal 


oval,  a  foot  wide,  nearly  as  deep  and  about  six  inches 
high.  There  are  twenty  eggs,  about  the  size  of  a  five- 
cent  piece,  encased  in  a  leathery  shell.  Their  color  is  an 
off  white,  faintly  tinged  with  pale  blue.  I  move  away, 
leaving  the  female  to  complete  her  nesting  duties.  When 
I  return  at  evening  the  nest  is  covered  and  the  turtle 
gone. 

.\  week  later  1  return  to  find  fragments  of  shells 
surrounding  the  plundered  nest.  Raccoon  tracks  in  the 
fresh  earth  point  an  accusing  finger  at  the  culprit. 

Erom  the  time  the  eggs  are  placed  in  the  nest  until 
the  young  hatch  and  attain  .some  size,  predators  seek 
them  out.  Skunks,  raccoons,  possums,  herons,  bullfrogs, 
and  large  fish  are  so  active  that  few  of  the  hatch  reach 
maturity.  Once  it  has  grown  to  some  size,  only  man  is 
its  enemy. 

The  snapper  is  of  ancient  lineage,  dating  back  to  the 
Pleistocene  with  little  structural  change.  Its  contempo- 
raries were  the  hairy  mammoth,  the  saber-toothed  tiger, 
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the  small  wild  horse  and  the  wooly  rhinocerous.  The 
musk  ox  and  the  reindeer  have  also  survived  with  little 
change. 

When  the  dawn  men  were  chipping  their  first  crude 
fist  hatchets,  the  snapper  was  patrolling  the  marshy 
swamps,  lying  in  wait  in  the  sun-warmed  shallcnvs  or 
digging  in  the  earth  at  waterside  to  lay  eggs.  Even 
in  that  day  it  was  the  personification  of  fierce  ugliness 
with  a  disposition  that  brooked  no  interference. 

The  top  shell  or  carapace  of  the  snapper  always  seems 
several  sizes  too  small  to  furnish  complete  protection 
when  compared  to  other  members  of  the  turtle  family. 
The  under  shield  or  plastron  is  barely  large  enough  to 
cover  the  vital  organs.  What  it  lacks  in  protection  it 
more  than  compensates  with  mobility.  The  tail  is  nearly 
as  long  as  the  shell  and  in  smaller  specimens  it  is  saw- 
toothed  along  its  upper  edge.  It  forms  a  convenient 
means  of  handling  ordinary  specimens. 

At  first  glance  the  snapper  seems  quite  vulnerable, 
but  closer  acquaintance  proves  that  it  has  adequate  de- 
fense against  most  predators  except  man. 

When  the  warmth  of  spring  stirs  the  reptile  from  its 
winter  lethargy,  it  abandons  the  muddy  banks  or  spring 


pot  holes  where  it  spent  the  winter  and  goes  about  the 
business  of  perpetuating  the  race.  When  it  leaves  the 
water,  it  usually  chooses  a  damp  soggy  morning  when 
the  moisture-ladened  air  lowers  the  dehydrating  factor. 
When  the  family  duties  have  been  completed,  it  returns 
to  its  chosen  habitat,  asking  little  but  to  be  left  in  peace. 
When  it  has  fed  to  repletion,  it  sometimes  rises  to  the 
surface  and  hangs  in  the  water  with  its  nostrils  above 
the  water,  taking  the  sun.  It  does  not  climb  out  on  logs 
to  bask  as  do  other  turtles. 

Although  it  appears  sluggish  and  awkward,  it  can 
strike  with  almost  unbelievable  speed.  On  land  it  stands 
high  on  its  legs  and  lurches  forward  almost  its  own 
length.  Its  sharp  hooked  upper  jaw  clamps  down  with 
a  bulldog  grip  that  is  difficult  to  loosen.  When  molested 
on  land,  it  walks  rapidly  to  water  where  it  can  escape 
by  hiding  in  the  depths. 

The  snapper  is,  in  the  main,  carnivorous.  Its  menu 
includes  small  aquatic  invertebrates,  fish,  birds,  mam- 
mals including  carrion,  reptiles,  and  a  surprising- 
amount  of  vegetable  material.  I  once  was  attracted  by 
a  commotion  in  the  shallows  of  a  lake,  and  on  investi- 
gation found  a  medium-sized  turtle  with  a  rather  large 


water  snake  clamped  in  its  jaws.  When  I  came  near,  it 
retreated  to  deeper  water  still  holding  its  grip  on  the 
threshing  snake. 

In  many  localities  the  snapper  is  hunted  for  the  table 
or  for  market.  During  the  autumn  and  early  spring  be- 
fore the  water  temperatures  reach  40  degrees,  it  is  lo- 
cated by  probing  with  a  metal  rod.  Its  favorite  spots  for 
hibernation  are  spring  warmed  potholes  and  shallows 
where  underground  seepage  keeps  the  frost  at  a  mini- 
mum. It  requires  little  practice  to  tell  the  difference 
between  a  hibernating  turtle  and  a  stone  or  log.  When 
spring  calls  it  forth,  it  carries  the  winter  stiffness  in  its 
joints  until  the  weather  warms.  At  this  time  it  can 
safely  be  caught  by  hand.  Professional  hunters  capture 
it  by  using  a  wire  noose  that  runs  through  a  hollow 
handle,  or  on  a  large  hook  baited  with  cut  bait  attached 
to  a  strong  line  with  a  wire  leader.  Large  mesh,  circular 
funnel  nets  are  used  commercially.  They  are  held  in 
])lace  with  stakes  driven  into  the  earth  and  baited  with 
cut  bait  suspended  within  a  perforated  can  at  water 
level.  The  trap  is  so  placed  that  a  part  of  it  is  above 
water  to  allow  the  captives  to  breathe  and  so  remain 
alive  until  removed. 

Execution  of  the  victim  is  not  difficult.  Grasp  the 
tail  and  hold  him  over  a  chopping  block.  When  he  ex- 
tends his  neck,  guillotine  him  with  a  hand  ax.  Hang  by 
the  tail  until  it  bleeds. 

Preparing  snapper  meat  is  a  simple  though  tedious 
chore.  Cut  through  the  narrow  bridge  of  the  plastron, 
then  split  the  skin  down  each  leg  and  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail.  Remove  the  skin  and  shell.  When  the  entrails  have 
been  removed,  cut  the  meat  from  the  bones  and  shell. 
Some  prefer  to  scrub  the  turtle  free  of  grime  and  scald 
the  carcass  before  attempting  to  salvage  the  meat. 
Others  remove  the  entrails  and  then  cook  in  its  shell 
until  the  meat  slips  from  the  bones. 

Snapper  soup  is  a  dish  steeped  in  tradition.  The  in- 
gredients are  tomatoes,  celery,  onions  and  garlic.  Sim- 
mered with  the  proper  seasonings,  they  become  a  blend 
that  tantalizes  the  taste  buds.  Individual  cooks  have 
their  carefully  guarded  receipes  and  very  definite  ideas 
as  to  the  proportions  of  the  various  vegetables  and 
seasonings.  The  finished  product  is  a  gourmet's  delight. 

A  stew,  concocted  of  turtle  meat  with  the  addition 
of  various  fresh  vegetables,  is  a  triumph  of  culinary  art. 

When  luck  sends  a  large  specimen  your  way,  partially 
cook  the  meat  to  a  tenderness,  then  grind  it  in  a  food 
chopper.  Shape  it  into  small  patties  and  fry  in  deep 
fat.  When  accompanied  to  the  table  by  French  fries  and 
a  water-cress  salad,  it  will  be  an  adventure  in  eating 
that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

I  once  ate  morel  mushrooms  stuffed  with  turtle  meat 
and  baked  to  a  perfection  that  remains  in  memory  to 
activate  my  salivary  glands. 

The  snapper  may  be  exceedingly  ugly.  His  disposi- 
tion may  leave  much  to  be  desired.  He  may  have  habits 
that  are  far  from  endearing,  but  you  must  respect  his 
ancient  lineage  and  once  you  have  partaken  of  his 
savory  flesh  you  will  by  some  magic  become  a  con- 
firmed seeker  of  the  DELECTABLE  DRAGON.  .  .  . 
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Hunt  Just  a  "Dog's  Life" 


By  BOBBYE  FENTRESS 

Vir(/inia  Beach 


"A  bird  in  the  mouth  is  worth  .  .  ." 

I  WAS  finally  getting  to  go  on  a  long-promised 
jaunt.  And  I  have  to  admit  that  in  spite  of  feeling 
kind  of  silly  about  such  a  reaction,  I  was  a  little  ex- 
cited. 

Nobody  was  going  to  be  able  tij  accuse  me  of  dress- 
ing like  a  greenhorn  for  such  an  outing.  This  day  I  was 
determined  to  look  like  "one  of  the  boys."  After  all,  who 
could  I  run  into  when  out  dove  hunting  with  my  hus- 
band ? 

About  the  time  I  had  just  finished  tucking  my  hair 
inside  my  husband's  old  hunting  hat.  he  arrived  to 
pick  us  up.  (Maybe  I  should  pause  here  to  explain  who 
"us"  was.  The  only  reason  I'd  been  included  on  this 
hunting  trip  instead  of  an  old  hunting  Iniddy  was  be- 
cause it  was  the  first  time  out  for  His  Nibs'  hunting 
dog.  And  in  case  his  Lab  couldn't  cut  the  mustard  when 
it  came  time  to  "fetch" — there'd  be  a  lot  less  razzing 
from  me  than  one  of  his  cohorts. ) 

I  clumped  to  the  door  in  my  daughter's  boots  and 
unhooked  the  screen  to  let   in  the  man-of-the-house.   I 


My   hat    is   off  to   Jettson.    Turned   wrongsldeout,    it    made   a 
perfect  water  bowl  (of  leather). 


(For  a  Wife) 


tried  to  be  nonchalant  in  my  weird-looking  getup. 

He  took  in  my  faded  and  somewhat  shrunken  slacks, 
the  slightly  oversized  shirt  which  I'd  borrowed  from 
his  drawer  and  his  old  hunting  hat. 

"That  you,  Sam?"  he  inquired  with  a  grimace. 

After  loading  the  car  with  all  of  his  "gear"  (the 
e(|uii)ment  he  compiles  for  an  afternoon  hunt  resem- 
bles the  movie  version's  outfit  for  an  African  safari 
lasting  six  weeks),  he  and  his  80-pound  puppy  were 
raring  to  go. 

Undaunted  by  the  tiny  space  left  for  me,  I  managed 
to  sc|ueeze  in  between  the  himting  stool,  thermos,  cam- 
era, gadget  bag  and  drooling  dog. 

Arriving  at  our  destination,  we  were  greeted  by  the 
sound  of  shotguns.  And  as  we  drove  down  a  dusty  lane, 
we  met  the  owner  of  the  place  riding  around  in  his 
truck.  My  better-half  (  ?)  pulled  up  beside  the  man  to 
thank  him  for  having  extended  the  invitation  for  hunt- 
ing- _      _^ 

"Vep,"  I  heard  the  husband  say.  "First  time  out  to 
hunt  .  .  .  should  be  right  much  fun  .  .  .  right  over  there 
in  the  car."  I  smiled  at  these  words,  now  reassured 
that  he  was  really  glad  I'd  come  along  with  him. 

My  smile  faded,  however,  when  I  saw  him  bringing 
the  man  over  to  the  car.  With  no  place  to  hide,  I  stuck 
on  my  sunglasses  and  hoped  the  approaching  figure  had 
less  than  perfect  vision  ...  if  only  temporarily. 

Thev  both  leaned  down  and  ])eered  into  the  car  win- 
dow. 

"Beautiful!"  The  man  exclaimed.  "Nice  strong  lines 
too."  My  spirits  lagged  as  I  realized  that  you-know-who 
had  only  brought  over  his  friend  to  see  the  big,  black 
bundle  of  energy  in  the  back  seat. 

I  lis  master's  ])ride  and  joy  was  simultaneously 
whining  to  join  them  and  hitting  me  in  the  back  of  the 
head  with  his  big,  whip-like  tail. 

1'ben  nodding  toward  me,  ".And  this,  till  .  .  .  this  is 
my  wife,"  be  said  a  little  reluctantly.  In  vain.  1  tried  to 
hide  beneath  the  hat  and  behind  the  glasses. 

Social  amenities  over,  we  finally  located  a  spot  that 
seemed  to  please  the  Great  White  Hunter.  The  bright 
sun  glared  down  at  us  as  we  sat  in  the  field  behind  some 
clinn]is  of  bushes  and  waited  for  the  doves.  .And  w.'iited 
.  .  .  and  waited. 

".Stav!"  He  commanded  tlu-  dog  and  myself  as  a 
bunch  of  birds  tlew  toward  us  from  out  of  nowhere. 
"PiL.VM!"  The  shotgun  blast  practically  deafened  me. 
P.ut  seeing  that  he'd  hit  his  target,  I  gave  a  cheer, 
claiiped  mv  hands  and  jum])ed  up  from  the  hunting 
stool. 

"l'\'tch!"  lie  said  to  the  dog — and  the  three  of  us 
he.uled  toward  the  fallen  bird. 

I  le  stopi)e(l  me  as  the  dog  spied  the  dove  and  plowed 
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A    mouth-watering    mess    of   doves    browning    in    a    black    iron 

skillet. 


through  the  bushes  to  get  it  .  .  .  we  hoped.  Seconds 
later,  he  emerged  holding  the  bird  lightly  between  his 
big,  black  jaws.  I  coudn't  decide  whose  grin  was  the 
widest,  my  husband's  or  the  dog's. 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  went  pretty  much  the  same 
way.  Until  the  last  bird  downed  fell  in  a  thick  part  of 
the  woods  on  the  other  side  of  what  appeared  to  be  a 
hill. 

Pooped  and  bedraggled,  I  decided  to  join  in  the  hunt 
for  the  lost  bird  when  neither  dog  nor  hunter  seemed 
to  be  having  any  luck.  After  wrestling  with  an  entangle- 
ment of  vines,  weeds  and  fallen  trees,  the  bird  was  lo- 
cated and  fetched  by  the  dog. 

"Now  this  time  hold  onto  my  belt  and  follow  right 
in  my  footsteps,"  my  Dan'l  Boone  instructed  as  we 
ascended  the  mountain  of  junk,  bushes  and  ink-berry 
trees. 

Almost  out  of  steam,  I  hung  onto  his  belt  and  we 


Surrounded  by  corn,  first  in  the  field  and  finally  on  the  platter, 
doves  are  served  up  by  daughter,  Kim  Fentress. 


started  to  climb.  Suddenly,  his  tooting  gave  way  and 
he  slipped — just  enough  for  me  to  get  a  crack  beside  the 
head  with  his  gun  barrel. 

Heading  for  home,  we  were  all  tired  .  .  .  but  satisfied. 
Glancing  at  me  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  mv  spouse 
grinned  and  said,  "Well,  what  d'ya  say  about  hunting? 
Not  much  for  girls  ?" 

"I  was  thinking  more  along  the  lines  of  saying, 
'When  can  I  go  again  ?'  "  I  grinned  back. 


DOVE  RECIPES 


Some  Soutliside  Virginia  Favorites 

DOCTOR  Allan  A.  Hoffman,  Commission  mem- 
ber from  Danville,  thinks  it  is  a  shame  that 
many  legally  shot  doves  are  wasted,  and  many 
hunters  and  their  families  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
to  feast  on  these  fine  game  birds,  simply  because  they 
do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them  after  they  bag  them. 
As  a  remedy  he  submits  three  Soiithside  Virginia  Fav- 
orites— mouth-watering  recipes  that  can  add  the  proper 
finale  to  a  successful  dav  afield. 


Doves  Simmered 


MRS.  LAWRENCE  WILSON 


Use  l)lack  iron  skillet  with  top,  or  electric  frving  pan 
with  top. 

Melt  one  stick  real  butter.  Brown  doves  evenly.  Sea- 
son with  salt  and  pepper. 

Add  approximately  3  cups  of  water.  Cover  and  sim- 
mer about  3  hours,  slowlv,  or  until  done. 


Potted  Dove 

6  doves 
6  slices  bacon 
1  cup  catsup 
1  small  onion 


MRS.  HENRY  G.  FRENCH 

3  tablespoons  Worcestershire  sauce 
1  tablespoon  butter 
red  pepper  or  hot  sauce 
salt  and  pepper 


Steam  birds  for  20  minutes  on  top  of  stove  with  a 
little  water.  Add  seasonings  and  catsup,  and  lay  the 
bacon  on  top  of  the  birds.  Cook  covered  for  about  1^ 
hours,  or  imtil  very  tender.  Remove  cover  and  brown 
in  oven. 


Dove-in-a-BIanket 


MRS.  E.  T.  LEMONS 


Soak  dove  breasts  in  salt  water,  then  parboil  until 
tender.  Roll  out  biscuits  from  a  can,  and  wrap  each 
breast  in  a  single  l)iscuit.  Place  in  bake  pan,  pour  melted 
butter  over  each  one,  sprinkle  lightly  with  ])oultry  sea- 
soning, and  bake  in  oven  until  brown.  Serve  with  brown 
gravy  made  from  broth. 


Mrs.   Wilson  is  the  wife  of  a  young  Danville  attorney-sportsman. 
Mrs.   French   is  a  prominent   Reidsville,  N.   C,  club  woman  and  wife  of  vice- 
president   of   American   Tobacco    Co. 

Mrs.    Lemons    is    the    widow    of    the    late    Edgar    T.    Lemons,    former    Game 
Warden  Supervisor,  J.  E.   B.   Stuart  District. 
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By  MARJORIE  LATHAM  MASSELIN 
Richmond 


"Sing  a  song  of  sixpence 
A  pocket  full  of  rye 
Four  and  twenty  blackbirds 
Baked  in  a  pie. 
When  the  pie  was  opened 
The  birds  began  to  sing. 
Wasn't  that  a  dainty  dish 
To  set  before  the  King  ?" 


NOT  really.  No.  It  would  make  rather  a  gruesome 
spectacle,  I  should  think.  As  a  child  the  rhyme 
always  sent  me  into  mild  hysteria  because  of 
course,  being  a  child,  I  thought  of  the  blackbirds  in  that 
pie  as  the  lovely  redwinged  blackbirds  that  I  knew.  I 
had  never  met  the  European  blackbird,  and  I  never 
dreamed  that  crows  were  good  for  anything  except 
gobbling  up  my  grandfather's  corn  or  making  the 
scarecrow  look  foolish  by  perching  on  its  head.  But 
our  croiv  is  rather  like  Europe's  blackbird,  and  it  can 
be  substituted  in  cookery  with  marked  success.  Tn 
olden  times  people  knew  this  perfectly  well  and  did 
it,  but  affluence  and  urban  living  make  one  forget. 
You  have  heard  people  say,  touijh  as  old  crozv  haven't 
you?  How  do  you  imagine  the  simile  came  to  be? 
Why,  by  eating  some,  of  course  ! 

A  crow  is  a  bird.  Therefore,  a  cook  can  estimate  its 
age  in  the  same  way  one  does  with  other  fowl.  If  the 
breastbone  is  firm  and  hard,  it  is  old.  Throw  it  away  if 
you  are  not  hungry ;  otherwise,  relegate  it  to  the  stock 
pot  to  add  flavor  and  goodness  to  the  soup.  When  the 
breastbone  has  a  cartilaginous  end  and  will  wiggle 
under  pressure  from  the  thumb,  it  is  tender  enough 
to  enjoy  the  flesh. 

Use  only  the  breast  meat,  skinned  ( which  saves 
plucking),  and  cut  into  bite-size  pieces.  Sprinkle  these 
with  tenderizer  salt  and  then  dust  with  flour.  Saute  in 
butter  until  the  meat  is  firm.  Lift  the  pieces  inttj  an 
earthenware  casserole.  Then,  in  the  frying  ])an  make 
a  nice  roux  by  adding  tlonr  to  the  butter  and  brown- 
ing it  a  bit.  Stir  in  about  two  cups  of  game  stock 
or  chicken  broth  and  cook,  stirring  with  a  wire  whisk 
until  smooth  and  of  the  consistency  of  a  good  gravy. 
Taste  and  correct  the  seasonings.  I  like  to  use  a  little 
bruised  fresh  sage  from  my  herb  garden  which  I  think 


adds  a  rather  pleasant  old-time  flavor.  A  little  light 
cream  can  be  added  for  extra  body  and  for  looks,  and 
if  you  have  a  limited  amount  of  crow,  a  few  sliced 
mushrooms  will  not  be  amiss. 

Cover  the  top  of  the  casserole  with  a  rich  pastry 
and  be  careful  that  there  is  not  so  much  sauce  that  it 
drowns  the  meat  and  sits  on  top  so  that  it  makes  the 
pastry  soggy.  The  sauce  should  just  act  as  sauce;  it 
isn't  the  main  offering.  Cut  slits  in  the  pastry  to  let 
the  steam  escape  and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven 
until   the  crust   is   brown   and   the  sauce  is   bubbly. 

This  is  old-time  country  fare,  and  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing it  for  a  formal  dinner.  It  is  something  to  enjoy 
after  you  have  been  reading  Eric  Sloane  or  visiting- 
Colonial  Gardens  or  just  thinking  about  the  Good  Old 
Days  when  everything  tasted  better.  It  didn't,  of  course, 
but  it  is  often  nice  to  think  so.  In  any  case,  the  idea  is 
to  serve  old-time  vegetables  with  it ;  don't  decorate  it 
with  truffles.  Try,  instead,  some  cooked  greens;  wild 
greens,  perhaps,  or  some  diced  yellow  turnip  simmered 
tender  and  tossed  with  butter  and  minced  parsley 
combined  with  any  other  fresh  green  herbs  you  have 
in  the  garden  such  as  chervil  or  chives  or  the  green 
sprouts  of  garlic.  If  you  can  find  some  in  the  country 
without  preservatives  added,  serve  sweet  cider  with 
the  meal  and  have  chunks  of  spicy  gingerbread,  warm 
from  the  oven  for  dessert.  I'll  wager  you  will  think 
it  a  better  meal  than  you  ex])ected  it  would  be,  and 
not  the  least  of  the  enjoymeiU  will  come  from  recalling 
a  time  the  grass  was  greener  and  there  was  a  lot  more 
of  it :  when  the  pace  of  living  was  more  leisurely  and 
our  pleasures  considerably  simpler. 
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EARLY  DOVE  OPENER  APPROVED.  After  considering  a  mid-September  opening  and  an  unsplit 


season,  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  finally  settled  on  a  split 
dove  season  opening  September  4.  The  first  half  of  the  split  season  will  end 
October  30  with  the  second  segment  coming  in  December  22  and  ending  January  3. 
Hunters  will  be  faced  with  a  bag  limit  of  12  instead  of  the  more  liberal 
18  birds  allowed  the  past  two  years  to  aid  in  statistical  research  on  the  dove. 
Shooting,  as  usual,  is  limited  to  afternoons  from  12  o'clock  prevailing  time 
until  sunset. 

Rail  season  was  set  to  open  September  1,  a  few  days  ahead  of  predicted  high  tides,  and 
close  November  9.  Shooters  are  allowed  15  clapper  and  king  rails  combined  plus 
25  sora  and  Virginia  rails  combined  each  day.  Hunting  is  permitted  from  1/2  hour 
before  sunrise  until  sunset.  Hunters  will  also  be  allowed  15  gallinules  daily, 
but  season  dates  will  be  set  along  with  those  for  waterfowl. 

Snipe  and  woodcock  hunters  were  awarded  a  November  15  through  January  18  season  with 
a  daily  bag  of  5  woodcock  and  8  snipe.  As  with  other  migratory  birds  except 
doves,  shooting  is  permitted  from  1/2  hour  before  sunrise  until  sunset  each  day. 
There  was  some  discussion  of  opening  the  woodcock  season  early  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  so  hunters  could  pursue  the  timberdoodles  during  the  early  small  game 
season  in  that  area,  but  it  was  discovered  that  resulting  penalties  in  shooting 
days  for  such  a  split  would  deprive  hunters  from  both  sides  of  the  state  of 
many  shooting  days. 

NEW  FLY  WATERS  TO  RECEIVE  INITIAL  STOCK.  The  recently  designated  Fish-for-Fun  sections 
of  the  Smith  and  Dan  Rivers  which  total  8  miles  received  their  initial  stocking 
of  trout  in  early  August.  Public  fishing  rights  on  the  new  stretches  of  river 
were  secured  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Fifth  District  Commissioner  Allan 
A.  Hoffman,  M.D.  of  Danville,  the  late  Supervising  Warden  Edgar  T.  Lemons, 
and  Warden  T.  J.  Clement  with  help  from  other  local  Game  Commission  personnel. 
Fishermen  will  be  restricted  to  artificial  lures  with  single  barbless  hooks  only 
and  will  be  allowed  to  creel  only  those  trout  10  inches  or  more  in  length. 

The  modified  Fish-for-Fun  areas  are  below  the  sections  now  stocked,  comprising  some  3 
miles  on  the  Dan  River  at  the  lower  end  of  Kibler  Valley  and  5  miles  on  the 
Smith  River  above  Philpott  Reservoir.  The  stream  sections  restricted  to  this 
style  of  fishing  are  prominently  posted  with  signs  calling  attention  to  the 
special  regulations. 

HUNT  ACCIDENTS  TOTAL  79  LAST  YEAR.  A  total  of  79  hunting  accidents,  13  of  them  fatal, 
made  the  1970-71  fiscal  year  the  worst  on  record  in  Virginia,  even  surpassing 
the  record  69  injuries  and  deaths  of  the  previous  year.  Of  those  involved  either 
as  shooters  or  victims,  5  were  graduates  of  the  Hunter  Safety  Course  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Game  Commission  and  the  National  Rifle  Association. 

As  usual,  various  examples  of  careless  gun  handling  accounted  for  over  half  of  the 

accidents  affecting  43  victims.  Of  all  the  single  causes,  19  persons  mistaken 
for  game  led  the  list.  Victims  concealed  by  brush,  covered  by  a  shooter  swinging 
on  game  or  moving  into  the  line  of  fire  were  also  high  up  on  the  list.  Loading 
and  unloading  firearms  and  putting  them  into  or  removing  them  from  vehicles 
were  prime  times  for  accidents  to  happen.  Most  other  accidents  involved  dropping 
loaded  weapons  or  jarring  them  while  the  muzzle  was  pointed  at  the  victim. 
Unsafe  weapons  contributed  to  some  accidents.  Twenty-two  of  the  injuries 
were  self-inflicted. 

In  one  instance  a  hunter  was  sitting  on  a  log  with  a  squirrel  tail  dangling  from  his 

hunting  coat  pocket  when  another  hunter  cut  loose  at  the  waving  tail  raking  his 
left  arm  and  face  with  shot  and  injuring  his  eye.  In  another  case,  three  hunters 
were  sitting  beside  a  tree  with  a  dog  between  them  when  another  hunter  blasted 
the  dog  with  bird  shot  thinking  it  was  a  turkey,  spraying  the  hunters  with  shot. 

AMELIA  LAKE  OPENED  JULY  24.  The  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries'  102  acre  lake 
on  their  Amelia  Wildlife  Management  Area  was  opened  to  public  angling  Saturday, 
July  24.  Special  creel  limits  of  5  bass  and  5  channel  cats  were  instituted  as  a 
temporary  measure  to  keep  anglers  from  depleting  the  lake  during  the  first  few 
weeks . 

The  lake  has  been  stocked  for  two  years  and  most  bass  on  fishermen's  stringers  were 
well  over  the  12  inch  limit.  The  lake  was  stocked  with  bluegills  and  channel 
catfish  in  addition  to  the  bass.  Bluegills  average  about  a  half  pound,  and 
the  cats  weigh  between  one  and  two  pounds. 
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LEST  anyone  should  accuse  nie  of  writing  only 
about  small  obscure  flowers,  I  am  going  to  turn 
now  to  some  of  the  largest  and  showiest  of  \'ir- 
ginia's  flowers — three  beautiful  members  of  the  lily 
family. 

The  Liliaceae  is  a  magnificent  family.  Widely  dis- 
tributed over  most  of  the  earth,  it  contains  at  least  240 
genera  and  over  4000  species.  Its  representatives  are 
especially  abundant  in  warm  temperate  and  tropical 
regions.  In  evolutionary  terms  the  family  is  now  be- 
lieved to  represent  a  basic  stock  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  from  whose  antecedents  developed  the  great 
majority  of  modern  monocots  such  as  the  amaryllises. 
irises,  palms,  arums  and  orchids.  The  family  is  im- 
portant economically  largely  for  the  ornamental  value 
of  so  many  of  its  members.  Tulips,  lilies,  scillas,  hy- 
acinths and  crocuses  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  bulb 
trade,  which  consists  of  a  huge  international  network, 
particularly  centered  on  Holland.  Asparagus  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  lily  family;  so  is  Urgliica,  from  whose  bulbs 
a  rat  poison,  'red  squill,'  can  be  extracted,  and  Aloe, 
from  which  comes  the  drug  'aloin.' 

Virginia  can  certainly  hold  its  own  with  its  attrac- 
tive members  of  the  lily  family.  The  three  which  I  am 
going  to  describe  here  are  all  native  to  our  state's 
woodlands  and  meadows  and  will  be  found  blooming 
from  now  on  throughout  a  good  part  of  the  summer. 

Perhaps  the  Turk's  Cap  Lily,  Lilium  supcrhum,  is 
the  best  known  of  the  three.  It  is  the  one  which  at- 
tains the  greatest  size,  often  growing  to  at  least  8  feet 
and  occasionally  having  as  many  as  40  flowers  on  one 
stem.  The  Canada  Lily,  Liliuiii  canadcnsc.  can  grow 
to  5  feet,  but  as  far  as  I  know  has  never  achieved  quite 
as  many  flowers  per  stem  as  the  Turk's  Cap.  The 
Wood  Lily,  Liliimi  philadclphicum,  grows  to  about  3 
feet  and  has  frf)m  one  to  five  blooms  on  each  stem.  All 
of  these  lilies  have  spotted  petals ;  they  are  often  re- 
ferred to,  in  a  loose  group  with  other  similarly  marked 
s])ccies,  as  the  spotted  lilies. 

Tlie  flowers  of  the  Turk's  Cap  Lily  are  usually 
bright  orange,  with  a  characteristic  green  central  star, 
stamens  which  project  out  far  beyond  the  corolla,  and 
petals  which  are  bent  right  round  backwards,  sup- 
posedly giving  the  flower  the  appearance  of  a  'Turk's 
Cap.'  The  strongly  reflexed  petals  distinguish  these 
flowers  from  those  of  the  Canada  Lily,  which  are  also 
nodding  and  numerous  on  each  stem,  but  whose  petals 
only  bend  outwards  at  right  angles  instead  of  curving 
right  back  to  touch  the  stem.  Although  the  Canada 
Lily  can  be  orange  or  red,  it  is  generally  a  much  more 
yellow  color  than  the  Turk's  Cap,  and  lacks  the  green 
central  star.  The  Wood  Lily  is  the  only  one  of  the 
spotted  lilies  whose  flowers  arc  not  nodding.  The 
blooms  stand  erect  on  their  stalks,  as  do  those  of  the 
unspotted  day  lilies.  The  Wood  Lily  varies  from 
orange  to  a  brilliant  scarlet  and  their  petals  are  not 
reflexed  at  all. 

In  general,  the  leaves  of  all  three  lilies  are  arranged 
in    whorls    although    in    the    Canada    and    Turk's    Cap 


Three! 


By  ELIZABETH  MURRAY 
Univ.  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville 


Lilium  canadense. 


these  are  intermingled  with  a  few  single  leaves  scat- 
tered alternately  along  the  stem,  particularly  higher 
up  towards  the  flower.  The  Wood  Lily  intergrades  west 
of  the  Appalachians  with  a  form  wliose  leaves  are  all 
arranged  at  intervals  up  the  stem  and  not  in  whorls. 
The  leaves  of  the  Canada  Lily  are  roughened  at  the 
margin  and  on  the  veins  underneath.  The  Turk's  Cap 
has  perfectly  smooth  leaves,  acutely  pointed,  arrow- 
shaped  with  the  widest  part  in  the  middle. 

Both  the  Canada  and  the  Turk's  Cap  Lilies  like  moist 
habitats  but  the  former  needs  the  wettest  places  of  all; 
it  is  essentially  a  brookside  plant.  The  Turk's  Cap  Lily 
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Lilies 


Illustrated  by  Lucile  Walton 


3c  phicum. 


Lilium  superbum. 


can  be  found  in  moist  meadows,  roadsides  and  moun- 
tain areas  where  the  woods  open  out.  Both  bloom 
through  July  and  August  and  could  possibly  be  found 
in  early  September  in  some  of  their  higher  localities. 
The  Wood  Lily  is  the  least  dependent  on  moisture  of 
the  three  but  it  must  have  a  fairly  acid  soil.  It  blooms  in 
open  fields — as  country  people  describe  the  season 
"when  the  high-bush  blueberries  are  ripe" — that  is, 
from  late  June  through  August.  This  Wood  Lily  is 
found  from  Ontario  and  Maine  down  the  Appalachians 
through  North  Carolina.  Its  identification  and  position 
become  obscure  west  of  the  Appalachians  when  it  has 


the  intergradation  with  a  form  known  as  L.  andinum, 
so  it  is  a  little  hard  to  define  the  exact  limits  of  its  range 
in  that  direction.  The  Canada  Lily  is  getting  close  to  the 
southern  limits  of  its  range  in  Virginia;  it  is  primarily 
a  more  northern  plant.  The  Turk's  Cap  Lily  has  a  wide- 
spread distribution  from  New  Brunswick  all  the  way 
down  through  the  Carolinas  to  Georgia  and  Alabama 
and  as  far  west  as  Tennessee,  Ohio  and  Minnesota. 

Oriental  poets  apparently  applied  the  word  'lily'  to 
any  beautiful  flower,  so  it  is  hard  to  know  whether  the 
'lilies  of  the  field'  really  applied  to  any  plant  of  the 
genus  Lilium.  There  are  some  brilliant  scarlet  anemones 
in  Palestine  which  are  sometimes  considered  to  have 
been  the  flowers  arrayed  in  greater  glory  than  Solomon 
without  toiling  or  spinning.  However,  there  are  also 
some  lovely  wild  lilies,  so  it  could  just  as  well  have 
been  a  member  of  the  true  lily  family. 

In  medieval  times,  the  bulb  was  used  medicinally. 
When  pounded  up  with  honey  it  was  reputedly  good 
for  scurvy  and  ulcers,  a  strange  mixture  of  ailments. 
The  bland  starch  and  sugar,  I  suppose,  soothed  the 
ulcer,  while  perhaps  some  ascorbic  acid  from  the  fresh 
plant  helped  to  assuage  the  scurvy.  Mixed  with  barley 
and  made  into  cakes,  it  was  used  as  cure  for  dropsy, 
and  an  infusion  or  ointment  made  by  boiling  with 
vinegar  was  said  to  remove  corns.  I  cannot  say  that 
modern  medicine  confirms  this  wide  range  of  marvelous 
properties.  The  scaly  bulbs  of  true  lilies,  however,  are 
certainly  edible,  and  certain  species  are  regularly  cul- 
tivated by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  The  bulbs  of  our 
native  species  can  be  eaten  when  cooked,  and  were  used 
as  food  by  the  Indians,  but  for  myself,  and  I  hope  for 
most  other  folk  as  well,  I  would  far  rather  let  the  bulbs 
grow  up  into  lilies  that  I  can  look  at,  and  seek  my 
carbohydrates  elsewhere. 

I  do  not  want  to  encourage  mass  deprivation  of  the 
wild  scene,  but  I  must  in  honesty  admit  that  the  lilies 
can  be  transplanted  quite  easily,  especially  the  Canada 
and  Turk's  Cap  lily :  usually  they  thrive  under  culti- 
vation. Dr.  R.  K.  Burns  has  some  fantastic  specimens 
in  his  orchid  and  lily  garden  at  the  Mountain  Lake 
Biological  Station.  And  I  believe  that  the  earlier  men- 
tioned record  of  forty  flowers  on  the  stem  of  a  Turk's 
Cap  Lily  was  taken  from  a  plant  under  partially  cul- 
tivated conditions. 

Our  Virginia  lilies  have  surprisingly  little  scent,  yet 
their  bright,  attractive  flowers  make  them  prime  favor- 
ites of  hummingbirds,  bees  and  Monarch  butterflies 
which  visit  them  in  search  of  nectar.  Thus,  they  have 
ample  facilities  for  cross-pollination  and  produce  brown, 
flake-like  seeds  which  germinate  the  following  spring. 

A  fluent  author  once  remarked  that  the  lilies  had 
everything,  beauty,  stature,  hardiness  and  unfailing- 
grace,  to  which  the  quick  rejoinder  was  made  that 
these  were  the  exact  attributes  which  a  man  looked  for 
in  the  perfect  wife.  Certainly,  many  a  woman  aspires 
to  be  credited  with  such  qualities,  and  I  think  we  can 
safely  say  that  our  three  beautiful  lilies,  without  ques- 
tion, possess  all  of  them. 
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A  Homemade  Box-Storage  Seat 
for  Your  Boat 


By  DWIGHT  L.  PETERSON 

Clinton,  North  Carolina 


MY  companion  turned  on  the  front  seat  and  faced 
nic.  "Fine  boat,"  he  said.  I  had  cut  the  six  horse 
outboard  and  picked  up  a  paddle  to  position 
ourselves  in  a  cove  that  usually  promised  some  nice 
largemouth  bass. 

"Yeah,"  I  answered,  and  swelled  with  pride.  I  had 
been  the  former  owner  of  a  few  boats,  but  this  was  my 
first  aluminum  johnboat.  It  was  a  twelve  footer,  and 
the  new  duck  boat  green  paint  smelled  strong.  I  reached 
down  and  picked  up  a  piece  of  tree  bark  that  had  fallen 
in  the  boat  and  threw  it  over  the  side. 

My  companion  laughed  at  my  sanitation  procedure. 
"After  the  use  we'll  give  this  boat,  it'll  be  hard  to  keep 
clean." 

"Right,"  I  said  with  a  nod. 

"Drifts  shallow  and  has  good  stability,"  he  remarked, 
and  picked  up  his  rod. 

I  had  the  boat  in  position  now  for  good  casting,  but 
I  had  not  noticed  the  overhanging  limbs  close  overhead. 
I  reached  for  my  rod.  There  was  a  breath  of  wind  as 
something  came  close  to  my  ear.  I  looked  up  and  saw 
my  companion  complete  his  cast.  As  his  lure  lightly 
touched  the  water,  T  realized  it  had  been  the  lure  that 
almost  snagged  my  ear. 

"Hey!  Watch  it!"  I  said. 

"Huh  !  Watch  what  ?" 

"That  lure  came  close.  T  don't  fancy  treble  hook  ear- 
rings." 

"I'm  sorry.  T  had  to  make  a  side-arm  cast  because 
of  those  limbs."  He  looked  down  at  his  seat.  "This  front 
seat  needs  to  be  further  up.  But  the  way  the  l)oat  has 
to  be  constructed,  it  can't  be.  I'm  sitting  too  close  to 
you  for  good  casting,  and  if  I  sit  on  the  bow  seat,  I'll  be 
backwards." 

"OK,"  I  said.  "I  knew  you'd  find  something  wrong 
with  my  new  boat." 

We  both  chuckled  and  continued  fishing.  But  what 
my  companion  had  said  about  sitting  nearer  the  front 
kept  turning  in  my  mind.  T  had  seen,  and  had  the  op- 
portunity to  use,  a  front  seat  chair  (a  regular  wooden 
chair  with  the  legs  sawed  to  about  half  length )  which 
solved  this  i)roblem.  A  good  idea,  but  I  often  found  the 
chair  troublesome  in  tight  jilaces,  especially  when  pass- 
ing the  boat  under  a  log  stretched  across  a  stream. 
Also.  T  was  concerned  about  the  pressure  the  legs  of  a 


chair  would  exert  against  the  bottom  of  an  aluminum 
boat.  Of  course,  this  could  be  solved  with  a  piece  of 
plywood  for  the  chair  to  rest  on.  Again,  not  exactly 
what  I  wanted. 

Later  in  the  day  a  simple  thought  came  to  me. 

"What  about  a  box?"  I  said,  my  voice  breaking  the 
fishing  silence  that  dominated  the  air. 

"What!"  my  companion  said,  jarred  back  to  reality 
by  my  voice.  "A  box?  We  don't  need  a  box.  We  only 
have  a  couple  of  fish.  We  can  keep  them  on  the  stringer 
or  put  them  in  the  ice  chest." 

"I  don't  mean  a  box  for  fish.  I  mean  a  box  to  sit  on." 

"Oh!"  he  said,  realizing  what  I  was  talking  about. 
He  looked  at  the  distance  between  the  front  seat  and 
the  bow  of  the  boat.  "Yeah,  might  work.  There's  plenty 
of  space  here." 

After  we  returned  home,  and  for  the  next  few  days, 
I  began  giving  the  idea  of  a  box  some  serious  thought. 
At  first,  I  admit,  I  had  a  simple,  pick-up-anywhere  box 
in  mind.  One  with  sides  and  top  that  you  could  sit  on, 
comfortably,  and  fish.  But  the  more  I  thought,  the  more 
my  imagination  bulged.  T  began  to  draw  sketches. 
Soon,  I  was  ready  to  begin  constructing  what  I  called, 
"a  bo.x-storage  seat." 

T  decided  to  use  plywood  as  my  material.  Exterior  or 
marine?  Having  to  l)e  economy  minded,  I  chose  ex- 
terior. I  wanted  the  box  sturdy,  but  light  and  easy  to 
handle.  I  chose  plvwood  no  thinner  than  -j^  inch,  and 
no  thicker  than  '  j  inch. 

I'm  no  artist  with  w^of)dwork  but  T  can  follow  a  line 
with  a  hand  saw,  drive  a  nail  (])retty  good),  glue  an 
edge,  sand  rough  spots  and  drill  a  hole  with  an  electric 
drill.  .So  ...  T  began. 

Using  proper  measurements,  I  cut  all  the  pieces 
necessary  for  sides,  front,  back  and  bottom.  Each  piece 
I  cut,  T  sanded,  leaving  a  good  finish  for  glue  and  paint. 
The  sides  were  from  Yz  inch  ])lywood.  Front,  back  and 
bottom  ])ieces  from  -J^  inch  plywood.  At  this  ])oint,  I 
decided  to  put  a  f^  inch  division  piece  in  the  center  por- 
tion of  the  box.  This  would  support  the  center  and  give 
two  separate  storage  compartments  inside  the  box.  I 
cut  l-j4  inch  wide  strips  (three  of  them)  from  -Is  inch 
plywood  and  secured  them  to  the  bottom.  Front,  center 
and  back.  This  gave  added  support  to  the  bottom,  with 
little  extra  weight,  and  would  allow  water  that  would 
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possibly  get  in  the  boat  to  pass  under  the  box.  AUliough 
I  hoped  my  box  would  be  waterproof  at  the  bottom, 
this  was  an  added  precaution. 

I  gkied  all  joining  edges  with  waterproof  wood  glue 
and  used  small  nails  when  joining  the  yi  inch  plywood 
to  Yi,  inch.  When  joining  the  V^  to  the  Yi  inch,  I  used 
slightly  larger  nails.  I  used  only  enough  nails  to  hold 
the  joint  tight.  After  I  had  the  box  assembled,  I  used 
an  electric  drill  and  made  the  joints  more  secure  with 
wood  screws. 

As  you  know,  we  fishermen  are  sometimes  caught  in 
an  unexpected  shower  of  rain.  So,  when  I  started  on  the 
top  (  Y?>  inch  plywood  ),  T  extended  the  edges  1  Yi  inches, 
all  around,  wider  than  the  actual  box.  It  would  take  a 
hard,  blowing  rain  to  come  under  that  edge.  When 
securing  the  top  (lid)  to  the  box,  I  used  four  butt  type 
hinges  (2X2  inches,  open)  at  the  back.  I  used  hasp 
type  catches  at  the  front.  Handles  (pull  type,  inex- 
pensive) were  put  on  each  side  of  the  box  to  aid  in 
moving  and  handling. 


I   kept  the  box  low,   so  that  when  someone  was  sitting  on   it 
the  boat  would  not  be  top  heavy. 


The  actual  box,  when  comjjlete,  measured  about 
twenty  inches  long,  twelve  inches  wide  and  eight  inches 
deep.  The  height  of  the  box  was  slightly  more  than  the 
height  of  the  front  seat  of  the  boat.  I  kept  it  low  so 
when  someone  was  sitting  on  the  box,  the  boat  would 
not  feel  top  heavy.  I  kept  the  length  to  a  minimum. 
This  allowed  a  person  to  lay  a  rod,  or  boat  paddle,  or 
similar  object,  down  in  the  boat,  and  out  of  the  way. 

A  word  about  paint.  T  chose  marine  deck  and  hull 
enamel.  Duck  boat  green,  naturally,  to  match  my  boat. 
I  sanded  the  box  again  (after  glue  was  dry) ,  then  wiped 
clean  with  a  dry  cloth.  One  coat  was  applied  and  al- 
lowed to  dry.  After  the  second  coat,  I  began  to  touch 
up  paint.  Plywood,  sometimes,  tends  to  soak  up  more 
paint  in  places  than  in  other  places.  Here,  I  applied 
extra  paint  until  all  edges  and  surfaces  were  smooth 
with  paint.   No  holes  or  gaps  were  visible.  Then  the 


third  and  final  coat  was  applied.  About  one  quart  of 
paint  did  the  job. 

If  you  need,  and  decide  to  make,  a  box-storage  seat 
for  your  boat,  you  may  wish  to  use  dififerent  measure- 
ments, or  even  make  it  fancy.  But  no  matter  how  you 
assemble  it,  keep  these  original  ideas  in  mind.  Con- 
venience, sturdiness,  water-tight  (at  least  at  the  bot- 
tom), comfort  and  storage. 

Speaking  of  storage,  here  are  some  items  that  can 
be  kept  in  the  box.  First  aid  kit,  tools  and  extra  parts 


Four  butt  type  hinges  fasten  the  top  to  the  back. 


Hasp-type  catches  hold  the  top  down  in  front. 

for  your  motor,  lunch,  thermos,  wire,  rope,  extra  lures, 
extra  line,  extra  anything.  There  are  many  items  you 
can  think  of,  but,  naturally,  the  box  will  only  hold  so 
much.  The  important  thing  is  that  these  items  will  be 
in  a  convenient  location  and  not  scattered  in  the  boat 
and  underfoot. 

Oh !  Just  for  the  record.  The  next  time  my  compan- 
ion and  I  went  fishing,  I  didn't  almost  get  my  ear 
snagged. 
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DENDROLOGY  is  the 
branch  of  forest  science 
that  deals  with  the  identi- 
fication, distribution,  classifica- 
tion, and  nomenclature  of  trees. 
The  word  itself  is  a  conibina- 
tior;  of  "dendro"  meaning  tree 
and  "ology"  meaning  knowl- 
edge. It's  quite  a  rigorous  dis- 
cipline when  viewed  from  the 
professional  forester's  point  of 
view  because  soil  types,  ability 
to  tolerate  shade,  geographic 
distribution  and  many  other 
considerations  become  impor- 
tant. For  the  sportsman  and 
nature  '  .it,  though,  dendrology 
has  ;i  specific  significance:  per- 
haps a  hot  slow-burning  fire  for 
the  winter  camping  enthusiast, 
or  a  bed  of  red  hot  embers  for 
cooking  up  those  freshly  caught 
trout,  or  even  lifesaving  warmth 
when  all  one  can  find  is  wet 
kindling.  The  outdoorsman  will 
recognize  these  as  important 
considerations,  and  anyone  who  enjoys  spending  his 
leisure  time  close  to  nature  will  benefit  by  knowing  a 
little  more  about  campfire  woods. 

Some  wood  burns  when  green,  other  wood  burns 
slowly  and  evenly,  while  still  other  wood  burns  hotter 
than  most.  A  knowledge  of  which  woods  are  best  for 
particular  situations,  and  a  little  basic  dendrology  so 
you  can  find  the  wood  you  need,  and  you're  in  business. 

The  aspect  of  dendrology  which  allows  us  to  identify 
various  woods  is  of  great  practical  importance.  How- 
Sugar  maple  (Acer  saccharinum)  has  sharply  pointed  terminal 
buds.  It  is  often  a  problem  to  distinguish  one  of  the  maples 
from  another. 


Dendrology  for 
Sportsmen 

By    LEN    RUGGIERO,    Graduate   Fcllo7c 
Dcf^artmcnt  of  Forestry  and  IVildlifc.  V.P.I 


White  oak  (Quercus  alba).  The  leaf  may  appear 

in    either  of   two   forms,    with    shallow   or   deep 

sinuses.    Note    cluster    of    terminal    buds,    and 

their  shape. 


ever,  there  is  another  more 
subtle  but  awfully  significant 
benefit  one  can  gain  from  an 
acquaintance  with  dendrology. 
The  true  outdoorsman  will  find 
his  outdoor  experiences  very 
much  enriched  by  simply  know- 
ing trees  by  name.  Think  about 
it!  There  is  a  hard-to-define 
(juality  of  enhancement  asso- 
ciated with  being  on  a  first-name 
l)asis  with  the  inhabitants  of  a 
place  where  you  arc  but  a  visi- 
tor. This  coml)ination  of  bene- 
fits makes  a  little  study  time 
well  worth  it,  and  you'll  be  very 
much  surprised  at  the  satisfac- 
tion that  will  come  with  this 
familiarity. 

Eor  those  of  vou  who  would 
like  more  than  the  practical 
guide  set  forth  here,  I  suggest 


Illustrations  by  Debbie  Ruggicio 


a  modest  investment  to  pur- 
chase a  field  guide  which  will 
be  a  companion  with  all  the 
answers.  Zin  and  Martin's  A 
Guide  to  Familiar  Aiiierieaii  Frees,  published  bv  the 
Golden  Press,  does  a  fine  job  of  providing  what  you 
need  in  a  small  handbook  which  can  easily  be  carried  in 
your  hip  pocket.  One  of  the  more  complete  field  guides 
would  l)e  C.  Erank  Breckman's  .  /  Ciiide  to  Field  Iden- 
tification of  Trees  of  North  America,  also  put  out  by 
the  Golden  Press.  This  slightly  more  expensive  hand- 
book is  also  a  jiaperback  and  could  easily  be  carried 
afield.  Both  books  should  be  available  at  any  good 
bookstore,  and  can  l)e  ])urchased  for  under  two  dollars 

Shagbark  hickory  (Carya  ovata)  has  compound  leaves  composed 
of  three  or  more  simple  leaves  attached  to  a  common  stalk,  or 

rachis. 
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and  under  four  dollars,  respectively. 

Let's  get  back  to  campfires,  and  bear  in  mind  that  it 
all  depends  on  the  wood  you  use.  Soft  woods  provide  a 
flame  that's  fine  for  quick  boiling,  but  they  aren't  much 
when  it  gets  down  to  serious  cooking.  When  you're 
fixing  to  cook  that  prime  venison  or  beef,  it's  time  to 
start  hunting  for  some  hickory  wood.  Meat  prepared 
on  red  hot  hickory  coals  will  tickle  the  fancy  of  both 
sportsman  and  gourmet.  Similarly,  good  kindling  wood 
just  won't  do  for  a  slow  burning  survival  fire.  Six  of 
the  better  firewoods  found  in  Virginia  are  illustrated  on 
these  pages  along  with  a  practical  guide  to  what  they're 
best  suited  for,  as  well  as  where  and  how  you  can  find 
and  identify  them.  I'm  sure  you'll  categorize  this  guide 
along  with  your  most  practical  woodlore  knowledge. 
I  hope  this  further  serves  as  the  beginning  of  a  more 
intimate  relationship  between  you  and  a  very  hospitable 
aspect  of  your  environment — Virginia's  woodlands. 

Ash  is  predominantly  an  eastern  tree,  and  of  prime 
importance  as  a  campfire  wood.  Of  the  fifteen  species 
of  ash  native  to  the  United  States,  white,  green,  and 
black  ash  are  most  significant  to  the  camper,  with  white 
ash  being  the  most  important  and  abundant.  Commonly 


spot  a  tree  with  a  flaky  sort  of  bark,  which  is  curved 
outward  away  from  the  tree,  you  can  be  sure  it's  shag- 
bark  hickory.  In  Virginia  you  can  expect  to  find  shag- 
bark  most  commonly  in  deep,  moist,  alluvial  soil  and 
sometime  occurring  on  upland  slopes  growing  in  asso- 
ciation with  other  hickories  and  oaks.  Hickory  will 
burn  green  also,  providing  a  steady,  hot  flame  which 
gives  way  to  excellent  cooking  coals. 

Another  prime  wood  which  has  the  important  prop- 
erty of  burning  green  is  white  oak.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
oaks  will  provide  excellent  steady  heat,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  scarlet  oak  and  willow  oak.  Look  for  white  oak 
on  varied  types  of  soil.  In  the  summer  the  easiest  way 
to  identify  this  species  is  by  the  round  edges  and  gen- 
eral appearance  of  its  leaves.  In  the  winter,  look  for  the 
rough  loose-appearing  bark  which  has  a  flaky  appear- 
ance but  in  much  smaller  scale  than  the  shagbark  hick- 
ory. This  is  a  good  tree  to  recognize  quickly  if  you  want 
to  avoid  embarrassment  next  time  your  hunting  partner 
calls  to  you  that  a  squirrel  is  just  beyond  you  in  that 
white  oak. 

Maple  is  another  plentiful  wood  which  is  ranked  high 
as  a  firewood.  The  sugar  maple  has  good  heat  quality. 


White  ash  (Fraxinus  americana),  left,  like  the  hickories,  is  characterized  by  a  compound  leaf.  The  unusual  terminal  bud  is  unique 

to  ash.  After  a  few  leaves  and  twigs  of  yellow  birch  (Betula  alleghaniensis),  center,  are  seen  this  species  will  be  easy  to  identify.  The 

very  pointed,  lance-like  buds  of  American  beech  (Fagus  grandifolia),  right,  are  easy  to  identify. 


found  in  deep,  moist,  fertile  soil  one  can  expect  to  find 
white  ash  growing  in  association  with  black  cherry, 
beech,  oak,  and  hickory.  In  the  South  we  can  expect 
to  find  it  occurring  on  bottomland  ridges  or  on  well 
drained  slopes  and  coves.  Green  ash  is  the  most  widely 
distributed  of  the  ashes,  reaching  its  best  develoi)ment 
east  of  the  Appalachians.  Ash,  especially  white  ash,  is  a 
top  firewood  with  good  heat  value.  It  will  burn  when 
green  and  render  coals  well  suited  for  cooking.  You  can 
recognize  ash  by  its  "ashy  grey"  colored  bark,  with  its 
characteristic  pattern  of  narrow,  diamond  shaped,  inter- 
lacing ridges. 

The  hickories  head  the  list  of  firewoods  with  shag- 
bark  hickory  having  the  highest  heat  value  and  rated 
number  one.  This  tree  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  to 
be  found  in  the  Virginia  woodlands,  and  is  easily 
recognized  by  its  "shaggy  bark,"  which  is  broken  up  to 
give  a  plate-like  appearance.  This  description  is  more 
accurate  than  you  might  think,  and  the  next  time  you 


burns  uniformly  when  green,  and  produces  those  im- 
portant hot  cooking  coals.  Sugar  maple  is  found  on 
moist,  rich,  well  drained  soil,  but  you  may  at  times  find 
it  on  less  fertile  sites.  In  Virginia  sugar  maple  is  found 
in  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  the  state.  A  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  sugar  maple  and  the 
softer  maples  such  as  red  maple,  whose  firewood  quali- 
ties aren't  as  good. 

Beech  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  distinctive 
trees  to  be  found  in  eastern  hardwood  forests.  Found 
throughout  Virginia,  you  can  be  sure  that  in  the  same 
style  as  the  other  top  firewoods  beech  will  provide  good 
heat,  a  slow-burning  even  flame,  and  fine  cooking  coals. 
Its  preference  is  for  moist  soil,  and  the  characteristic 
light  blue-gray  bark  with  its  smooth  appearance  makes 
it  easy  to  recognize.  Also,  notice  the  characteristic 
lance-like,  sharp-pointed  leaf  buds. 

Birch,  rated  second  only  to  hickory,  is  also  found  in 
northern  and  western  Virginia.   The  wood  of  yellow 
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and  black  birch  burns  slowly  with  a  very  hot  flame.  The 
coals  are  perfect  for  cooking,  and  the  loose,  curly  bark 
of  the  yellow  birch  serves  as  excellent  tinder — "even 
when  wet."  Make  note  of  this  because  somewhere  in  the 
future  you  might  be  in  store  for  a  cold,  wet  encounter 
with  mother  nature.  If  you  remember  the  yellow  birch 
and  how  to  identify  it,  your  situation  need  not  be  as 
dangerous  nor  uncomfortable.  Remember — thin,  curly, 
papery  bark  peeling  horizontally,  and  dark  bronze  in 
color.  Black  birch  doesn't  appear  quite  the  same,  but 
its  bark  is  also  easily  peeled  and  has  the  same  important 
burning  potential. 

Black  iMrch  bark  appears  reddish-brown  to  black  and 
smooth  in  young  trees,  but  it  breaks  up  into  irregular 
thin  scaly  plates  as  the  tree  grows  older.  Perhaps  the 
best  single  thing  to  remember  about  these  two  species 
is  this  :  you  snap  off  a  small  twig  and  "take  a  chaw" 
on  the  ireshly  broken  end,  you'll  not  mistake  the  distinc- 
tive "wintergreen"  flavor.  This  has  medicinal  implica- 
tions for  anyone  who  has  a  thing  for  wintergreen  and 


finds  himself  in  the  woods  one  day  without  his  life- 
savers.  Don't  panic — hang  a  birch  twig  from  the  corner 
of  your  smile. 

In  conclusion  let  me  point  out  that  in  any  considera- 
tion of  nature  one  thing  remains  constant — variability. 
We've  discussed  some  of  Virginia's  top  firewoods  and 
given  some  tips  on  how  to  find  them,  but  keep  in  mind 
that  mother  nature  never  produces  two  of  anything 
exactly  alike.  Temper  the  information  in  this  article 
with  a  knowledge  of  this,  and  be  aware  of  the  variation 
which  will  exist  between  individuals.  It's  important  in 
understanding  natural  things  to  develop  a  feeling  about 
diversity  and  change,  for  it's  rare  indeed  when  one  can 
venture  into  nature's  domain  and  find  anything  "exactly 
as  it  appears  in  the  hook." 

Good  luck  on  your  next  camping  trip.  I'm  sure  it 
won't  be  long  until  you,  as  sportsman,  experience  and 
understand  the  rewards  which  are  yours  through  a 
knowledge  of  basic  dendrology. 


'DcitK^eiiiCe^ 


IF  you  visit  a  natural,  un-  f  ^  '^ %  V!^ 

polluted  stream  anywhere, 
you  are  almost  certain  to 
see  the  gleam  of  glassy,  many- 
veined  wings  attached  to  that 
delightful  group  of  insects, 
the  damsel  Hies.  They  rival 
their  huskier  cousins,  the 
dragonflies,  in  the  bright 
blues,  greens,  reds,  yellows, 
and  blacks,  with  which  their 
bodies  seem  to  be  enameled. 
They  lack  the  aerial  prowess 
of  the  dragonflies  that  can 
speed  off  into  space,  riding- 
winds  or  sunbeams,  like 
winged  arrows.  I'nlikc  the 
dragons,  the  damsels  stay 
closer  to  the  niche  where  they 
spent  their  larval  days;  their  flight  is  fluttery,  butter- 
lly-like.  They  are  usually  found  al)out  streams  over- 
hung with  vegetation — willows,  alders,  elderberries,  and 
the  like — and  if  a  predator  a])proaches,  the  damselfly 
can  vanish  into  the  shrubbery  to  escape  the  intruder. 

The  females  all  have  egg-laying  organs  called  ovi- 
positors with  which  they  deposit  their  eggs,  many 
thousands  of  them,  in  the  stems  of  water  plants.  Often 
they  are  accompanied  by  the  males  during  this  per- 
formance. .\  few  si)ecies  insert  their  eggs  into  the 
branches  of  sln-ubs  that  lean  over  the  water. 

The  young,  called  naiads,  are  slender,  long-legged, 
aquatic  creatures.  They  clamber  over  the  bottom  of 
the  stream  or  u])  the  stalks  of  water  plants  as  they 
search  constantly  for  food — usually  the  larvae  of  other 
aquatic  insects,  very  tiny  fish,  or,  in  hard  times,  each 
other,  but  never  vegetation.  Weeks,  months,  even  as 
many  as  four  years  may  pass — depending  on  the  species. 


Photo  by  Pvt.  Sp/S  Lcif  Ahrens 

The  RUBY  SPOT  is  one  of  the  brightest  damselflies, 
its  body  enameled  in  metallic  iridescence  that  throws 
off  glints  of  blues,  purples  and  greens.  At  the  base  of 
the  long,  narrow,  transparent  wings  are  daubs  of 
bright  red. 


By  CARSTEN  AHRENS 

Pittsburgh.  Pcnnsyhania 

temperature,  food  sn])ply — 
before  the  young  damselfly 
drags  itself  from  the  water 
to  cling  to  some  reed  that 
wa\es  above  the  surface. 

Then  the  skin  slits  open 
atop  the  thorax,  a  l)eauty 
forces  itself  through  the  open- 
ing, spreads  its  drying,  gleam- 
ing wings  in  the  sun,  takes 
to  the  air — leaving  behind 
forever  its  old  swimsuit.  This 
is  a  once-in-a-lifetime  act,  for 
when  a  damselfly  leaves  the 
water,  it  exchanges  an  aqua- 
tic breathing  apparatus  for 
an  aerial  one,  and  it  can 
never  return  to  live  in  its 
old  world. 

That  hour  or  two,  when  the  newly-emerged  insect 
is  transforming  from  one  kind  of  existence  to  another, 
can  be  most  eventful.  Before  its  new  skin  changes  to 
cuticle,  the  creature  is  soft,  succulent,  and  (|uite  help- 
less. Many  are  eaten  bv  larger  invertebrates,  mammals, 
and  especially  birds  that  come  to  the  brookside  for  a 
satisfying  meal.  P)Ut  enough  escape  to  become  mature, 
to  mate,  oviposit,  to  add  beauty  to  the  stream,  and  to 
aid  man  by  catching  and  eating  countless  nio.st|uitoes 
and  other  insects  he  regards  as  pests.  They  are  entirely 
in.sectivorous,  ne\er  bothering  man's  food  cro])s,  ani- 
mals, or  manufactured  food. 

The  damsi'llh'  sub-order  in  comparison  with  other 
insect  groups  is  a  minor  one.  In  .\merica,  north  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  there  are  less  than  130  si)ecies  ;  the  beetles, 
for  example,  in  the  same  area  would  number  close  to 
20,000  species. 
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Know  Your  WARDENS 


John  L.  Elgin  was  born  in  Cumberland  County  and  currently 
lives  in  Keysville,  Virginia.  He  is  married  to  the  former  Sandra 
Mae  Keith  of  Portsmouth,  and  the  couple  have  three  children,  a 
girl  and  two  boys.  John  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Elgin 
of  Richmond.  During  September  of  1968  he  joined  the  Game  Com- 
mission and  is  currently  assigned  duty  in  Charlotte  County  in  the 
Patrick  Henry  District.  Prior  to  becoming  a  warden  he  served 
three  years  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  most  of  which  was  in  Army  Air 
Defense  in  Germany. 


Commission  photo  by  Satteiice 
Warden  John  L.  Elgin 


Game  Warden  Supervisor  John  H.  Eakin 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart  District 

Commission  photo  bv  Kcstcloo 


As  a  teenager  John  H.  Eakin  met  and  liecame  close  friends  with 
one  of  Virginia's  pioneer  game  wardens,  C.  W.  Surber,  who  was 
warden  for  Eakin's  home  county,  Craig,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state.  This  association  had  a  profound  effect  on  his  early  life  and 
he  spent  many  hours  helping  Mr.  Surber  with  projects  such  as  fish 
stocking  and  other  similar  activities.  In  the  process  he  absorbed 
much  of  Surber's  philosophy  concerning  the  protection  of  natural 
resources,  and  fish  and  wildlife  and  law  enforcement. 

The  memories  of  that  association  played  an  important  part  in 
Eakin's  decision  to  become  a  warden  himself.  This  he  did  in  July 
of  1954.  In  November  1966  he  was  promoted  to  Area  Patrol  Leader 
and  in  June  1971  he  became  the  newest  Game  Warden  Supervisor, 
replacing  the  late  Edgar  Lemons  as  Supervisor  for  the  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart  District. 

When  asked  how  he  feels  about  the  work  that  game  wardens  do 
today,  Mr.  Eakin  was  quick  to  respond.  He  feels  that  "the  game 
warden's  work  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  all 
the  environmental  projects  which  are  currently  being  conducted." 

Mr.  Eakin  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  World  War  II  with 
overseas  duty  in  Europe.  He  is  married  to  the  former  Shirley  Ham- 
brick  of  Botetourt  County  and  the  couple  have  three  sons. 
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ON  THE 

LIGHTER 

SIDE 


By  TONY  PHOENIX 


A  TALE  OF  SURVIVAL 


THINGS  seldom  work  out  the  way  I  plan.  More 
often  than  not  they  magnify  or  expand,  or  both, 
and  get  completely  out  of  hand. 

Like  Charlie  Brown,  I'm  hardly  ever  in  control  of 
what's  going  on  at  any  given  time.  A  perfect  example 
is  a  trip  I  made  a  few  days  ago  to  Ohio  to  buy  two 
bird  dogs. 

The  trip  was  billed  as  a  family  affair. 

"I  need  to  get  away  for  a  few  days  just  the  same 
as  you  do,"  Darling  Wife  said.  "You  fish  and  hunt  and 
camp  all  the  time  while  I  stay  home."  ( She's  bad  about 
exaggerating. ) 

At  any  rate,   she  decided  to  go  and   that   meant 
the  three  children  also  had  to  go. 

As  you  can  see,  we're  now  getting  very  close  to  a 
car  full — which  is  not  what  I  had  in  mind  originally. 

I  began  to  think  of  the  tiresome  hot  drive.  We'd  be 
going  within  a  few  miles  of  Lake  Erie. 

Then  it  hit  me:  Why  not  borrow  my  friend's  air 
conditioned  car  ?  The  family  and  I  could  ride  along 
in  cool  comfort,  while  the  two  dogs  rode  home  in  the 
trunk. 

1  explained  my  predicament  to  him — the  hot  trip, 
the  crowded  conditions,   our   long-time  friendship. 

He  didn't  liesitate  a  minute  l)Ut  reached  into  his 
pocket  and  pulled  out  his  car  keys.  "This  is  the  very 
least  I  can  do  under  the  circumstances,"  he  said.  Did 
I  detect  a  note  of  sympathy  in  his  voice  ? 

The  trip  through  Northern  Virginia,  across  part 
of  West  Virginia,  and  onto  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  turnpikes  was  uneventful.  The  trouble  started 
when  we  got  to  Cleveland. 

The  man  who  ovyned  the  dogs  was  leaying  the  states 
and  had  to  get  rid  of  all  his  dogs.  He  was  down  to  my 
])air  and  an  Irish  Setter. 


We  loaded  my  two  into  th(  trunk  of  the  car  and 
cracked  the  lid  just  a  bit  so  thuy'd  get  plenty  of  air. 

"What're  you  going  to  do  with  the  Setter?"  I  asked. 

"Put  her  to  sleep,"  he  said. 

"Imposssible !"  I  protested.  "Why,  you  can't  do 
that.  She's  a  beautiful  dog." 

"I  know,"  he  said,  "and  a  good  pet  too,  but  I 
don't  have  time  to  sell  her.  I'm  leaving  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

Darling  Wife  intruded.  "Honey,  we  could  take  her 
back  to  Virginia." 

I  flinched.  The  trunk  of  the  car  had  all  the  dogs  it 
would  hold.  That  meant  the  Setter  would  have  to  ride 
up  front  with  ....  "No,"  I  said.  "Not  a  chance.  No 
way." 

The  man  shrugged  and  reached  for  the  dog's  collar. 
"Come  on,  girl,"  he  said.  "Let's  go  to  the  vet's." 

I  don't  have  to  go  into  detail  about  what  happened. 
Ten  minutes  later,  after  he  had  signed  a  few  more 
papers  and  congratulated  me.  we  were  waving  goodby 
and  pulling  out  of  the  driveway.  In  the  back  seat  with 
three  lively,  delighted  children  was  one  big  red  (and 
apparently  thankful  )  dog. 

There's  no  need  to  tell  vou  that  Irish  Setters  are 
big  dogs.  Or  that  they  are  inquisitive  and  full  of 
energy.  Or  that  they  are  prone  to  lick  you  affection- 
ately when  you  least  expect  it.  Or  that  they  may  be 
the  nearest  thing  to  pure  bedlam  when  combined  with 
children  in  the  back  seat  of  a  car. 

By  the  time  we  came  off  the  Pennsylvania  Turn- 
pike at  Breezewood,  my  nerves  were  stretched  as  tight 
as  violin  strings. 

We  stopped  to  get  gas,  water  the  dogs  and  children, 
and  rest  a  bit.  I  admit  there  \yas  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion and  racket  in  the  car,  but  there's  no  excuse 
for  what  happened  next. 

A  service  station  attendant  ambled  out  to  the  car. 
From  the  amused  look  on  his  face,  I  think  he  was 
propelled  more  out  of  curiositv  than  a  desire  t'o  be 
helpful. 

When  my  wife  and  I  opened  the  doors  and  trunk  of 
the  car.  dogs  and  children  tumbled  in  all  directions. 

The  attendant  chuckled  from  somevyhere.  While  he 
was  gassing  up  the  car  I  could  still  hear  chortles  and 
snickers  from  time  to  time. 

I  was  embarrassed.  Somehow  I  had  to  justify  bring- 
ing such  a  hurricane  of  activity  into  his  station. 

"Dogs,"  I  informed  him  as  casually  as  I  could.  "F^ine 
hunting"  dogs." 

lie  looked  puzzled.  "Which  ones 


^^" 


he  asked.  "The 


mes  with  shaggy  hair  and 


ones  with  two  legs  or  tin 
four  legs?" 

I  immediately  went  to  the  trunk  to  look  for  a  tire 
iron.  I'd  teach  him  to  take  advantage  of  a  man  when 
lie's  down.  My  wife  instantly  saw  \yhat  I  had  in  nn'nd 
and  started  pulling  me  by  the  belt  toward  the  driver's 
seat.  She  shouldn't  have  bothered.  Either  my  friend 
didn't  own  a  lug  wrench  or  the  dogs  had  pushed  it  out 
sonu'where  on  the  turnpike.   She  paid  him  for  the  gas 
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The  Year  the  Wild  Ones  Won 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

sually  select  one  of  his  bones,  saunter  around  the  garden 
and  out  over  the  stone  fence.  As  soon  as  we  got  back 
to  sleep,  Sourdough  waked  us  for  a  repeat  performance. 
What  a  night !  This  bear  was  so  short  and  wide  we 
dubbed  it  Roly-Poly.  Its  eyes  shone  green-white  in  a 
light-beam.  Sourdough's  are  reddish.  At  least  it  had 
the  courtesy  to  walk  around  our  garden.  Next  night 
was  just  as  bad.  In  a  sleepy-eyed  hufif  my  darling  threw 
a  bucket  at  the  ursine  disturber  of  our  peace. 

By  October  we  knew  six  different  bears :  Roly-Poly, 
Herr  Bear,  Hairless  Bear  (bear  skin  showing).  Big 
Rangy,  and  a  half-grown  pair,  one  so  shy  it  ran  when 
an  apple  fell,  the  other  fearlessly  impudent. 

We  had  a  houseful  of  guests  one  evening  when 
Sourdough  burst  into  hysteric  barking  at  the  front 
door,  then  raced  out  in  the  yard  continuing  his  shrill 
complaint.  Thinking  he  had  a  bear  on  the  run  Darwin 
hurried  for  a  flashlight,  but  one  guest  didn't  wait — and 
recoiled  from  Herr  Bear  who  had  replaced  Sourdough 
on  the  porch.  Herr  Bear  walked  fifteen  feet  to  our  wal- 
nut tree,  stretched  tall  on  hind  legs  and  clawed  the 
trunk,  peering  over  a  shoulder  at  us  humans  crowding 
the  doorway.  Then  he  sat  back  on  his  fanny,  exposing 
his  fat  belly  and  looking  as  lovable  as  an  overgrown 
teddy. 

Sourdough  grumbled  at  three  a.m.  Two  wrecked 
bird-feeders  revealed  by  the  floodlight — and  Roly-Poly 
not  far  from  the  bee-wall,  lying  on  the  lawn  as  if  she 
owned  the  place,  gnawing  one  of  Sourdough's  bones, 
renewed  fear  for  our  bees  and  dining  room  window 
and  intensified  our  bear-war.  Darwin  found  the  package 
of  firecrackers  we'd  bought  for  possible  maximum  esca- 
lation of  hostilities.  He  lit  a  cigar  for  a  punk-stick  and 
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(the  water  was  free)  while  T  sat  in  the  car  and  sulked. 

I  began  a  race  with  time  back  to  Virginia  in  what 
cool  comfort  there  was  left  inside  the  car. 

Looking  back  now,  some  parts  of  the  trip  (like  the 
Breezewood  incident)  are  painfully  clear.  Other  parts 
are  just  a  low  indistinct  roar. 

At  times  the  sound  level  inside  was  only  slightly  less 
than  an  old  fashioned  tent  revival.  I  know.  I  measured 
it,  when  I  could. 

All  things  come  to  an  end  though,  even  endless  dog- 
buying  trips. 

The  racket  began  to  subside  just  south  of  Winchester 
as  we  sailed  along  Interstate  81  late  at  night.  Everyone 
was  running  down,  including  the  dog.  A  blissful  quiet 
settled  over  the  scene.  My  guard  went  down  momen- 
tarily, and  I  began  to  ease  back  in  the  seat  and  relax. 

I  made  a  move  for  the  radio  when  the  Setter,  for 
reasons  known  only  to  Setters,  barked  loudly  and  with- 
out warning  three  inches  from  my  right  ear. 

My  wife  has  told  all  her  friends  we  jumped  all  the 
way  to  Harrisonburg. 


stepped  out  on  the  back  porch.  Roly-Poly  watched 
bright-eyed,  still  gnawing,  while  Darwin  lit  and  tossed 
three  firecrackers  in  succession.  All  fizzled  near  her  in 
wet  grass.  He  held  the  next  one  longer.  It  went  off — 
and  so  did  she,  not  dropping  the  bone  until  she  was  sail- 
ing over  the  stone  fence. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  show  of  apparent  force.  Perhaps 
it  was  our  praise  for  Sourdough  when  he  found  a  lost 
and  demoralized  hiker  in  the  woods  above  our  place. 
Something,  anyway,  bolstered  our  dog's  shattered  mo- 
rale. I  heard  the  thuds  of  his  running  feet  as  he  once 
more  tried  to  show  a  deer  who  was  boss,  chasing  it  over 
the  wall.  I  refrained  from  comment,  though  the  deer 
hadn't  been  in  the  garden.  But  another  deer,  concealed 
by  tall  brambles  was  panicked  into  following  its  fellow's 
white  flag  and  almost  jumped  on  top  of  the  racing  dog. 
Poor  Sourdough !  He  crept  into  the  doghouse  for  the 
first  time  since  we'd  moved  it.  We  put  his  house  back 
next  to  ours. 

He  stopped  protesting  even  bears — though  maybe 
that  was  because  the  bears  had  deer  "protection."  I 
saw  a  bear  watching  three  deer  in  the  orchard.  They 
saw  the  bear  but  proceeded  to  eat.  The  bear  then  found 
an  apple.  The  deer  got  playful.  The  bear  climl)ed  the 
stone  fence.  The  deer  resumed  eating  and  bear  dis- 
lodged a  rock.  Deer  and  bear  scrambled. 

Later  the  same  day,  seven  deer  were  in  the  orchard, 
one  ornery  five-pointer  rearing  up  and  lashing  out  at  a 
spike.  The  shy,  half-grown  bear  peeked  in  over  the  wall. 
All  the  deer  stared  back.  The  bear  detoured  to  enter 
farther  away.  We'd  picked  our  share  of  apples  and  few 
were  left  on  the  ground.  Three  deer  moved  into  the 
garden.  Most  of  the  vegetables  were  gone  from  our 
well  tracked  garden,  and  frost  was  overdue.  I  didn't  try 
to  evict  them  but  went  for  my  camera.  Sourdough,  I 
knew,  was  "asleep." 

The  next  day,  despite  Darwin's  sawing  and  banging 
on  our  new  front  porch  and  Sourdough  also  in  sight, 
the  bent-legged  doe  and  her  twins  came  for  apples  I'd 
culled  from  our  pickings.  The  fawns  pranced  out  on  the 
lawn.  The  doe  showed  concern  only  when  construction 
noise  abated  momentarily.  All  three  deer  ignored  Sour- 
dough, and  he  reciprocated,  no  longer  taking  the  trouble 
to  "prove"  he  didn't  know  they  were  there.  Peace  had 
broken  out.  and  it  wasn't  the  humans  and  canine  who 
claimed  victory  but  my  husband  and  I — happy  in  defeat, 
having  achieved  a  degree,  at  least,  of  intimacy  with 
wildlife. 

Sourdough  didn't  seem  unhappy  either — except  on 
certain  dark  occasions  that  repeated  several  times  be- 
fore winter.  Darwin  and  I  experienced  them  mostly  as 
sound :  All  is  quiet,  humans  and  dog  asleep.  Then — 
Sourdough  barking  and  scrambling  desperately  inside 
his  house  as  if  to  tear  out  a  new  back  door.  We  flash  a 
light  and  there  goes  Herr  Bear  casually,  innocently 
away.  Can't  you  just  imagine  that  bear  padding  noise- 
lessly up  and  poking  his  rubbery  nose  into  Sourdough's 
house?  I  can  almost  see  him  lift  a  lip  and  ask.  "What  ya 
doin'  in  there,  Ole  Buddy?  Sleepin'?" 
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Edited  by  HARRY  (ilLLAM 
Sport  Fishing  USA 


Sport  Fishing  USA,  a  ratlier  large 
(464  page)  hard  cover  book  recently 
completed  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and  printed  by 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  is  a 
book  every  fisherman  should  read. 
It  is  not  a  "how  to  catch  'em"  book, 
although  it  goes  into  this.  It  is  not 
a  "where  to  go"  book  although  it  in- 
troduces the  reader  to  fishing  from 
Maine  to  the  Bahamas  and  from 
Alaska  to  Hawaii.  It  goes  into  the 
many  aspects  of  fish  and  fishing  that 
every  fisherman  should  know  hut 
which  are  seldom  covered  in  the  out- 
door magazines  or  fishing  annuals. 

The  book  is  divided  into  several 
main  sections  and  then  into  some  40 
"bite  size"  sections  just  right  for  the 
reader  to  digest  in  a  few  minutes  of 
interesting  reading.  Each  section  is 
written  by  a  different  expert  or  well 
known  outdoor  writer  and  the  result- 
ing different  styles  of  re])orting  give 
the  book  a  continually  varying  and 
interesting  style.  Sections  cover  such 
diverse  subjects  as  fish  migration,  lish 
psychology,  breeding  super  fish,  lixing 
fish  for  the  pan,  fish  management  inno- 
vations, hatcheries,  raising  fish  bait, 
making  fishing  tackle,  and  M  more 
topics  just  as  varied.  Illustrations  in- 


clude 21  color  plates  of  fish  by  wildlife 
artist  Bob  Hines  plus  numerous  color 
and  black  and  white  photographs 
gleaned  from  top  photographers  around 
the  country.  Copies  of  the  book  are 
available  from  the  Superintendant  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.  C.  20402  for  $10 
each. 

Wardens  Arrest  7,888  for 
Game,  Fish,  Boat  Violations 

Virginia  game  wardens  arrested 
7,888  persons  for  violations  of  the  state 
hunting,  fishing  and  boating  laws  dur- 
ing the  1970-71  fiscal  year.  In  carrying 
out  their  varied  duties  the  wardens 
traveled  over  3  million  miles  and 
checked  81,400  hunters,  111,320  fisher- 
men and  40,313  boaters  during  the  12 
month  period.  The  wardens  spent  about 
75%  of  their  time  on  actual  law  en- 
forcement and  25%  on  public  relations 
and  other  duties  which  include  assist- 
ing game  and  fish  biologists  and  field 
personnel  with  special  research  and 
management  ])rojects.  They  averaged 
working  50  hours  per  week.  A  total  of 
$191,228  in  fines  was  assessed  by  the 
courts  and  deposited  in  the  state  liter- 
ary fund. 

Tremendous  Buck 


This  tremendous  buck  sporting  the  beau- 
tifully proportioned  eight-point  rack  was 
bagged  by  Douglas  Henry  of  Luray  while 
hunting  in  Page  county.  The  big  deer 
weighed  185  pounds  field  dressed. 


Top  Fishing  Season  Produces 
Four  Records 

Judging  by  the  number  of  entries 
in  the  Game  Commission's  Freshwater 
Trophy  Fish  Citation  program  the  1971 
spring  fishing  season  was  one  of  the 
best  ever.  The  total  of  475  receiving 
citations  in  the  first  half  of  1971  was 
considerably  more  than  the  394  issued 
in  the  comparable  period  of  1970.  The 
size  of  the  fish  didn't  seem  to  sufifer 
any  either  since  four  new  state  records 
were  set  and  a  ntunber  barely  missed 
record  status. 

Most  impressive  of  the  new  records 
was  the  29  jiound  muskellimge  taken 
in  April  from  Smith  Mountain  Lake 
by  William  R.  Pugh  of  Vinton,  Vir- 
ginia. A  total  of  39  were  submitted  as 
opposed  to  34  muskies  in  the  first  half 
of  last  year  and  most  were  between  10 
and  20  pounds.  Also  from  the  waters 
of  Smith  Mountain  Lake  was  the  new 
record  white  bass  which  weighed  3 
pounds  6  ounces.  Joan  Fisher  of  Oxon 
Hill,  Maryland,  landed  the  record 
white  bass,  and  many  other  anglers 
caught  large  ones  following  the  record 
introduction  of  the  species  by  the  Game 
Commission. 

A  12  pound  13  ounce  largemouth 
taken  from  Western  Branch  by  Paul 
Creggar,  Jr.,  of  Hopewell  squeezed 
into  top  spot.  Entries  in  the  largemouth 
categor\-  were  up  considerably  and 
another  12  pound  plus  bass  from  West- 
ern Branch  almost  tied  the  old  record. 
A  yellow  ])erch  which  weighed  1  pound 
12  ounces  bumped  ihe  old  record  for 
that  species  bv  a  cou])le  of  ounces.  The 
fish  was  caught  in  .\(|uia  Creek  by  Billy 
Collins  of  Falls  Church. 

Trappers  Association  to  Meet 

The  X'irginia  Tra])])crs  As.sociation 
will  hold  their  animal  meeting  on  .Sun- 
day, September  12,  at  Lake  Reynovia 
near  Charlottesville.  The  route  will  be 
marked  from  the  Scottsville  exit  on 
l-f)4  .south  on  State  Route  #20.  There 
will  be  exhibitions  of  traps  and  fiu-s 
and  skinning  demonstrations.  The  meet- 
ing is  .scheduled  to  begin  at  9  :30  a.m. 
Evervone  is  welcome. 
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Spring  Catches  at  Orange 
County  Lake 


Sisr" 


(  iiiiTtesy  B.   Reeves,  The  Oiau(ic  Review 

Using  rod  and  reel  and  cut  up  shiner  for 
bait,  Darryl  Raines,  Fletcher  Raines,  and 
Carlton  Harris  each  claimed  part  of  a  6 
lb.  3  oz.  channel  catfish  taken  in  May 
from  Orange  County  Lake.  The  big  cat  hit 
just  at  sundown.  Carlton  went  back  the 
next  weekend  and  pulled  out  the  biggest 
northern  pike  that  had  been  recorded  in 
Orange  County — the  36  inch  11  pounder 
held  by  his  father  (right  photo).  The  7th 
grader  used  12  lb.  test  line  baited  with 
cut-up  shiner. 


Ikes  Again 
Sponsor  Rodeo 

Despite  threatening  weather.  169 
youngsters  appeared  at  the  IWLA  parte 
east  of  Christiansburg  May  16th  to 
participate  in  the  annual  Cliildren's 
Fishing  Rodeo  sponsored  by  the  Chris- 
tiansburg-Montgoniery  County  Chap- 
ter, Isaak  Walton  League  of  America, 
according  to  Waltonian  Mr.  1'..  K. 
King.  Strengthened  by  hot  dogs  and 
drinks  furnished  by  the  Clul),  the  en- 
trants fished  for  locally  grown  rainbow 
trout.  A  17  incher,  landed  by  Jeff 
Walters  of  Ironto,  fishing  in  the  10-12 
age  group,  brought  him  the  Grand 
Prize  Trophy.  First  i)lace  winners 
earned  trophies  and  included  :  Rickey 
Goss  of  Christiansbttrg,  0-6  years,  S]/^" 
fish  :  Mark  Anthony  Harris,  7-Q  group  ; 
Connie  Reed,  Christiansburg,  10-12 
years.  Second  places  went  to  Rhonda 
Hall,  .Shawsville,  0-6;  Debra  Thomp- 
son, 7-9;  and  David  Mabry,  Christians- 
burg, 10-12,  who  are  receiving  Vir- 
tjinia   ll'ildlifc  magazine  for  a  year. 


Scout    Camp    Certified    As   Tree    Farm 


On  June  26th,  a  1650  acre  section 
including  mixed  hardwoods  and  pine 
trees  of  the  2500  acre  Goshen  Boy 
Scout  Camp  in  Rockbridge  County 
became  certified  as  the  nation's  first 
non-taxpaying  tree  farm.  Forestry  work 
done  at  the  camp  by  the  Scouts  in- 
cludes:  115  acres  harvested,  179  acres 
planted  in  seedlings,  construction  of  a 


Oakland  Angler  Scores 

Gleeful  is  the  word  for  11-year-old  Steven 
Elgin  as  he  holds  his  3  lb.  2  oz.  large- 
mouth  catch  from  a  Fairfax  County  farm 
pond.  The  17"  bass  was  taken  in  July  dur- 
ing Steve's  first  fishing  trip  after  attending 
a  seminar  on  "How  to  Catch  Lunkers" 
sponsored  by  the  Northern  Virginia  Chap- 
ter of  the  BASS  Anglers  Sportsmen's  So- 
ciety. 


490  acre  lake,  protection  of  the  entire 
area  from  fire  and  grazing  since  1965. 
"With  tree  planting,  timber  harvesting, 
outdoor  recreation,  and  nature  and 
wildlife  study,  it  will  be  a  model  of 
multii)le  use — the  all-purpose  forest," 
commented  Charles  F.  Finley,  Jr.,  As- 
sistant Director  of  X'irginia  Forests. 
Inc..  sponsoring  organization  of  the 
Tree  Farm  System  in  Virginia  which 
presently  includes  SI 4  active  tree  farm- 
ers managing  some  1, 4*^8, 100  acres  in 
Virginia. 

Wardens  Work  at  Camporees 

Game  Warden  Gordon  Preston  presented 
a  three-hour  course  in  conservation,  na- 
tural resources,  and  wildlife  management 
during  the  annual  spring  Camporee  of  the 
Franklin  Boy  Scout  District  held  in  May  in 
Franklin  County.  Of  the  96  scouts  attend- 
ing the  camporee,  47  took  the  three 
courses  for  merit  badges.  At  right,  Preston 
and  four  scouts  look  over  a  model  con- 
servation farm  and  a  wildlife  exhibit.  Dur- 
ing the  same  weekend  Patrol  Leader  Jerry 
Whittaker  presented  the  three  courses  at 
the  Patrick  Henry  District  Camporee. 


Gobbler   Hunt:  A  Success 


Beard  of  this  18  pound  gobbler  measured 
101/2  inches.  Steve  E.  Horsman  of  Spring- 
field used  a  Lynch's  turkey  caller  to  lure 
the  bird  within  shooting  range  on  May  8 
in  Rappahannock  County. 

Field  Trip  Features  Fish 

The  King  and  Queen  Fish  Cultural 
Station  in  Stevensville  had  some  lively 
visitors  on  May  12:  over  150  students 
from  Washington  Henry  Elementary 
School  in  Mechanicsville  traveled  to 
the  Station  by  Trailways  bus,  accom- 
panied by  several  teachers,  Game  War- 
den Patrol  Leader  W.  R.  Redford,  Jr. 
(of  Hanover),  and  J.  S.  Winn,  game 
warden  stationed  in  Goochland  County. 
Fish  Management  h'ield  Coordinator 
Rayiuond  V.  Corning  and  the  Fish 
Cultural  Station  Manager  Carl  P. 
Ramsey  guided  the  students  around 
the  holding  ponds  which  contain  warm- 
water  fish — largemouth  bass,  bluegills 
and  other  species — and  explained  pro- 
cedures of  how  fish  are  raised  and 
distributed. 

A  theater  was  im])rovised  in  the 
e(|ui])nient  shed  ( with  some  students 
sitting  on  hay  bales ) ,  and  the  movie 
"Bass  Waters  in  Virginia"  shown.  The 
19  minute  film  features  some  of  the 
ojierations  at  .Stevensville.  Students  ate 
their  lunches  on  the  hillside  of  the 
hatchery  grounds. 
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Edited  by  JIM  KERRICK 

Boaters'   Motto:   Train   'em   Young 


Couitcsv  Kviniiidc  Motors 


Whenever  out  on  the  water,  life  jackets  and  other  safety  devices  should  be  brought 
along.  When  a  child  is  in  the  boat,  however,  he  or  she  should  wear  the  protective 
jacket  at  all  times  as  a  safety  precaution.  Here,  a  wise  mother  ties  a  strap  to  secure 

the  jacket  on  her  youngster. 


Children  are  a  special  breed  of  peo- 
ple. They  are  constantly  active  and 
never  appear  to  run  out  of  energy. 
When  confined  to  a  small  environment, 
such  as  a  boat,  however,  the  situation 
could  become  bad.  Boating  is  a  family 
sport,  though,  and  some  control  must 
be  exerted  by  the  parents  to  make  the 
trip  one  that  is  safe  and  fun  for  all. 

Instead  of  being  strict  disciplinarians, 
the  parents,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
keep  the  children  occupied  so  that 
they  won't  feel  the  urge  to  squirm  and 
make  themselves  a  problem,  liesides 
making  your  day  more  enjoyable,  this 
might  save  you  money ;  might  keep  a 
youngster  from  getting  restless  enough 
to  throw  the  bait  bucket  out  of  the 
boat,  for  e.xamjjle. 

A  family  boating  outing  is  a  ])erfcct 
time  for  constructive  fun  for  children, 
and  since  it  can  be  such  fun,  the  atten- 
tion span  of  a  young  child  is  lengthened 
considerably. 

A  good  way  to  start  off  the  day  is 
by  treating  the  youngster  like  an  adult. 
This  will  probably  please  the  child,  as 
he  will  follow  the  e.\am])le  you  set  as 
a  boatman.  Eet  him  notice  that  you  are 
having  fun,  while  trying  never  to  force 
the  same  fun  on  the  youngster.  Prob- 
ably wanting  to  take  over  the  wheel, 
for  example,  the  child  should  be  al- 
lowed this  experience  and  fun,  even  if 


it's  for  only  a  little  while.  It's  never  too 
early  for  him  to  take  the  wheel  as  long 
as  you  are  there  to  supervise. 

Teach  your  children  the  basic  rules 
of  the  road  and  also  the  common  sense 
rules  of  boating.  Once  learned,  the  rules 
will  be  retained.  When  giving  instruc- 
tions, however,  be  sure  to  give  ex- 
])lanations  for  each  [joint  you  make. 
Your  child  will  be  more  receptive  to 
instruction  if  he  knows  "why." 

Make  a  game  out  of  learning  the 
buoys  and  markers,  or  even  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  power  and  sailboats 
you  see.  Between  the  occasional  steer- 
ing and  the  viewing  of  buoys  and 
various  boats,  the  child  will  be  kept 
busy  and  will  have  little  thought  of 
mischievous  play. 

When  a  youngster  shares  in  the  fun, 
it  is  also  reasonable  that  he  should 
share  in  the  work.  If  you've  done  your 
job  correctly,  he  will  prol)al)ly  look 
forward  to  even  the  most  routine  chore, 
such  as  stowing  gear  pro]:»erly  and  keep- 
ing lines  shipshape.  Launching,  shov- 
ing-off  and  docking  are  areas  in  which 
you  can  assign  appropriate  responsi- 
bilities according  to  your  children's 
ages.  Make  a  child  proud  of  his  com- 
petence, and  he  will  be  anxious  to  in- 
crease his  expertise. 

Seasonal  boat  maintenance  is  another 
area  in  which  chores  mav  be  delegated. 


In  limited  doses,  of  course,  painting. 
IKjlishing  and  lubricating  will  instill 
pride  in  equipment  and  teach  the  child 
to  respect  property,  a  respect  which  will 
be  carried  over  to  his  regular  every- 
dav  life. 

The  most  important  thing  to  re- 
member is  to  never  force  a  child  to  do 
anything,  especially  to  have  fun.  If 
vou  use  common  sense  and  some  imagi- 
nation, you'll  l)e  able  to  develop  in  your 
children  abilities  that  will  make  them 
assets,  and  not  hindrances,  to  your 
boating  enjoyment.  Just  keep  in  mind, 
though,  that  after  your  first  outing  your 
child  might  never  let  you  alone  again. 
He'll  be  wondering  when  your  next 
little  trip  is  going  to  be. 

Do  You  Know  .  .  . 

.  .  .  that  poorly  balanced  trailer  wheels 
can  cause  excessive  vibration  when 
towing  a  boat  trailer?  Have  your 
trailer  wheels  balanced  periodically  at 
any  service  station. 

.  .  .  that  carelessness  is  the  number  one 
cause  of  boating  accidents  ? 
.  .  .  that  overloading  and  failure  to 
carry  the  required  safety  equii^nent  are 
two  major  causes  of  boating  accidents? 
.  .  .  that  speeding  in  crowded  anchor- 
ages and  congested  areas  are  common 
mistakes  made  by  boatmen  ? 
.  .  .  that  all  portable  gasoline  tanks 
should  be  removed  from  the  boat  before 
refueling? 

.  .  .  that  all  hatches  should  be  clf)sed  on 
all  inboard  boats  before  refueling  and 
properly  ventilated  before  starting  en- 
gine? 

.  .  .  that  all  gas  pump  nozzles  should  be 
grounded  by  kee])ing  the  hose  nozzle  in 
contact  with  the  rim  of  the  tank  when 
refueling  ? 

.  .  .  that  submerging  trailer  wheels  can 
run  vou  the  risk  of  getting  water  into 
the  wheel  bearings  which  could  easily 
cause  a  wheel  to  lock?  All  wheel  bear- 
ings should  be  checked  ])eriodically  to 
insure  there  is  no  water  in  the  bearings 
and  that  they  are  ade(|uately  greased. 
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7^  ^Ot^^mia  IRaci 

By  JOHN  W.  TAYLOR 
Ed<jcwotcr,  Maryland 


THE  name  "Virginia"  rail  has  derived  from  an 
earlier  time,  when  much  of  newly-discovered 
America  was  known  simply  as  "Virginia."  Lin- 
neaus  gave  the  bird  the  scientific  name  Rallits  I  ir- 
(jiniaiuis  from  specimens  sent  to  him  in  Sweden.  It  has 
since  been  changed  to  Rallits  liiiiicola,  but  the  common 
name  has  persisted. 

He  who  seeks  the  acquaintance  of  this  rail  had 
best  learn  its  voice,  for  it  usually  remains  hidden 
amidst  the  dense  marsh  grass,  and  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  approach  or  flush.  Its  most  typical  call  is  a 
sort  of  grunting  cackle  ( try  grunting  and  cackling  at 
the  same  time),  not  unlike  the  sound  of  a  pig  at  feed- 
ing time.  The  notes  usually  descend  the  scale,  thus 
separating  them  from  those  of  the  king  rail  that  are 
given  all  on  one  low  pitch.  Besides  a  variety  of  other 
guttural  sounds,  the  Virginia  rail  has  a  distinctive 
courting  "song,"  a  sort  of  metallic  clatter  which  has 
been  rendered  phonetically  as  "ki-dick,  ick,  ki-dick"  or 
"cutta,  cut,  cutta."  During  the  height  of  the  mating 
period,  this  call  is  given  at  brief  intervals  for  hours  in 
succession.  At  any  season,  it  is  most  vocal  early  in  the 
morning,  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  during  cloudy  or 
threatening  weather. 


So  secretive  is  this  rail,  that,  even  once  its  notes  are 
recognized,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  them  to  their  source. 
Should  one  be  fortunate  or  patient  enough  to  catch  a 
good  look  at  one,  it  is  fairly  easy  to  identify.  It  is  the 
only  small  rail  ( about  the  size  of  a  (juail )  with  a 
slender  bill.  The  sora  rail  is  about  the  same  size,  but 
has  a  stubby  bill,  and  the  king  rail,  though  similar  in 
coloration,  is  twice  the  size  of  the  Virginia. 

At  close  range,  the  dark  red  eye  is  noticeable,  deeply 
set  in  the  narrow,  grayish-l)lue  head.  The  upper  parts 
are  softly  blended  with  ocher  and  reddish-brown,  and 
the  breast  is  a  lighter,  cinnamon  hue.  The  flanks  and 
under-tail  coverts  are  barred  with  l)lack  and  white. 
Young  birds  are  much  darker,  almost  black. 

Most  authorities  state  that  this  rail  is  a  bird  of 
fresh  marshes.  However,  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area 
it  is  common  throughout  the  year  in  brackish  tidal 
marshes,  and  even  in  areas  where  the  waters  are  highly 
saline.  It  is  not  restricted  to  Tidewater,  though,  and 
may  be  expected  anywhere  in  the  state  where  there 
are  marshes  or  boggy  areas.  Inland,  it  is  characteristic 
of  sedge  meadows  and  stands  of  cattail,  but  these 
situations  are  vacated  once  the  ground  freezes. 
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SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  CONTEST 

JO  in  prizes  tor  you 

25TH  ANNUAL  WILDLIFE  ESSAY  CONTES 
SEPT.  13,  1971  -  JAN.  14.  1972 


SUBJECT: 
HOW 

IVILDLIFE 
"^NSERVATION 


ibiiii^i 


UPk 


SCAN 
MET 
..MY 
:OMMUNITY 


ASK   YOUR   TEACHER  TO 
ENTER   YOUR   SCHOOL   NOW 

RULES 

1.  Students  from  all  Virginia  schools,  grades  5-12  inclusive, 
are  eligible. 

2.  Essays  must  be  submitted  through  the  schools  participating. 
To  be  eligible,  schools  must  submit  an  official  entry  card 
to  receive  materials. 

3.  Each  essay  submitted  must  indicate  in  the  upper  right  hand 
corner:  County,  City,  School,  School  Address,  Principal, 
Grade,  Name. 

4.  High  school  seniors  competing  for  a  scholarship  must  sub- 
mit a  completed  scholarship  form,  obtainable  from  contest 
headquarters,  attached  to  their  essays. 

5.  Essays  should  no1  exceed   750  words. 

6.  Essays  will  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  originality,  effort, 
grammar,  expression  and  grasp  of  the  subject.  Final  judg- 
ing will  be  made  by  a  panel  of  judges,  representing  the 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  the  Virginia 
Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  and  the 
Virginia  State  Department  of  Education. 

7.  All  essays  must  be  sent  prepaid  or  delivered  to  specified 
addresses  and  postmarked  not  later  than  January  14,  1972. 
For  specific  details  see  "Instruction  Sheet  to  Teacher"  found 
in   the   materials   packet. 

8.  School  awards  will  be  made  for  100  percent  student 
participation. 


PRIZES 

1      High    School    Senior   Conservation    Scholarship    $1000.00. 

1      High    School    Senior    Conservation    Scholarship    $400.00. 

8     Grand    Prize    Awards,    $50.00    each,    one    to    each    eligible 
grade. 

8  Second  Prizes,  $25,00  each,  one  to  each  eligible  grade. 
24  Third  Prizes,  $15.00  each,  three  to  each  eligible  grade. 
24     Honorable    Mention     Prizes,     $10.00    each,     three     to    each 

eligible  grade. 
Special    Mention    Prizes,    $5.00    each,    divided    among    eligible 
grades   in   proportion   to   response. 

School   Awards. 

The  Scholarship  Winners  and  the  Eight  Grand  Prize  Winners 
will  come  to  Richmond  as  guests  of  honor  of  the  sponsors  and 
will  have  their  awards  presented  to  them  at  the  Capitol.  Others 
will  be  given  their  awards  in  their  schools. 


Sponsored  By 

THE   VIRGINIA    COMMISSION   OF  GAME 

AND    INLAND    FISHERIES 

THE   VIRGINIA    DIVISION    OF   THE    IZAAK   WALTON 

LEAGUE    OF   AMERICA 

Endorsed   By 

THE   VIRGINIA    RESOURCE-USE    EDUCATION   COUNCIL 

THE    RESOURCE-USE    EDUCATION    COMMITTEE   OF  THE 

VIRGINIA   ACADEMY   OF   SCIENCE 


